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First Cost— 
and Last Cost 


Satisfactory service from car lighting equipment 
is to be measured in terms of the last cost— 
not of the first cost. First cost is paid once. 
Last cost is first cost plus all the day-after-day, 
month-after-month operating and maintenance 
costs, aggregated throughout the life of the 
equipment. Service records over a long period 
of years prove that Safety Car Lighting E.quip- 
ment costs the least. Its character and quality 
—the result of Safety experience and Safety 
methods—manifest themselves in minimized 
yearly operating and maintenance costs. Above 
all, it has that dependability which makes for 
satisfaction on the part of every railway man © 
responsible for good service. 


Standard Safety “Under-Frame” Car 
Lighting Generator 


Complete Car Lighting Electric and Pintsch Gas Systems; Steel Lighting Fixtures; Electric Water Heaters 
for Washrooms; Electric Water Coolers for Coaches; Electric Ceiling, Bracket and Exhaust Fans: Train 
Lighting Storage Batteries. 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 
THE 


~~! SAFETY 


(oO) CAR HEATING AND 


aw LIGHTING 
GomPAnY 


2 Rector Street, New York, U.S.A. 
Chicago Philadelphia St.Louis SanFrancisco Boston Montreal 
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“Acco” Drop Forged 
GUARD RAIL CLAMP 


ACCO GUARD RAIL CLAMPS are drop forged from open hearth 


steel of an analysis equal to that of your rail specifications and afterwards 
heat treated to the required physical properties. 











The design provides for an increased metal section at points under | 
greatest tension. Filler blocks, end blocks and wedge are made of cast 
steel and heat treated. 





Yokes are interchangeable and can be used on various rail sections by 
simply using suitable blocks. 


American Chain Company 


INCORPORATED 





Reading Specialties Division: 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Dominion Chain Co., Ltd., Niagara Falls, Ont. 
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When the collapse of several docks in San Francisco Bay 
a few years ago revealed the presence of marine borers in 
large numbers in the timber substruc- 
tures, the railways and other owners of 
Invade water-front property became much con- 
Atlantic Harbors cerned over this new danger. At first 
the activities of these insects were be- 
lieved to be confined to the Pacific coast, but it is now evident 
that they have also become active in the harbors along the 
Atlantic coast. The investigation which the National Re- 
search Council is now making shows that they are to be 
found as far north as Provincetown, Mass., and south to 
the Gulf of Mexico. This new danger is of live interest 
to the railways reaching these ports because of the large 
investment which they have in piers and other water-front 
structures. The situation is one which demands prompt at- 
tention if the inroads of these insects are to be arrested. 
While extensive scientific investigation must be made to 
determine means of overcoming their attacks, the destruction 
they bring about is so rapid that these investigations must be 
conducted with the utmost speed. The railways which have 
property in danger from this source should, therefore, give 
their full support, financially and otherwise, to this investi- 
gation before the damage becomes increasingly serious. 


Marine Borers 


The way to get rid of the delays to trains incident to requir- 
ing conductors’ signatures to dispatchers’ orders is to intro- 
duce the general use of Form 19 in- 


Use instead of Form 31. The way to 
Train-Order _ introduce it is to use it. Amn executive 
Form 19 order of two sentences, with the proper 


signature, is enough to start an im- 
portant progressive movement. This simple truth is known 
to all well-informed operating officers (and, in some cases, so 
well known that the knowledge has led to action), yet many, 
who seem convinced, apparently fear to make the change. Any 
manager who thinks that possibly the abolition of signatures 
might increase the risk of collision by a millionth of one per 
cent ought to re-read the convincing arguments in favor of 
Form 19, which have been repeatedly published, and then 
see if he cannot get some neighboring road to join him in 
accepting and acting on those arguments. If the legal de- 
partment of your road must be educated before its assent 
can be secured, the plan of educating two or more legal de- 
partments simultaneously may help to overcome inertia. We 
suggest this neighborhood arrangement because anything like 
country-wide co-operation seems to be out of the question, at 
least for the present. One progressive manager who ap- 
pealed to the Train Rules Committee of the American Rail- 
way Association to take action received the reply that the 
Standard Code rules already allow any road to use Form 19 
as freely as it pleases; and the committee dropped the sub- 
ject. We are not sure but the characteristic conservatism 
of the A. R. A. is, in this instance, harmless. This reply 
is a direct challenge. It may be a good thing for railroad 
managers to loosen up a trifle in their hide-bound worship 
of precedent, and get out of the habit of hiding behind a 
big and frigid organization. One leading road, the Southern 
Pacific, is to extend the use of Form 19 on January 1 
throughout its thousands of miles of lines, as noted in the 


Railway Age last week, page 1032. There is ample time 
for any number of other roads to join in the same movement. 
Why not make this change on your road on the same day? 


A communication from an engineman in the employ of the 
Great Northern Railway of England was recently published 
by our British contemporary, the Rail- 


Genuine way Gazette, telling of the “locomotive 
Employee improvement” classes provided by his 
Interest railway. The writer tells of a particu- 


larly interesting lecture which was 
given recently at one of these classes. The subject was the 
valve gear of a three-cylinder locomotive and the lecture was 
illustrated by a working model. The correspondent says 
that the lecture room was packed with all classes of engine- 
men and engine-house employees, “from the chief to the call 
boy.” The audience, he continues, took an active interest 
in the lecture and plied the speaker with pertinent questions. 
The correspondent concludes by emphasizing the great change 
which has come over the employees in their increased inter- 
est in their work and their desire to perfect themselves in it. 
The Railway Age has already called attention to the classes 
in railway economics, operation, law and kindred subjects 
which have been organized by the British railways and 
which are attended by hundreds of earnest students—all of 
them employees of the railways. We have also noted how 
railway officers and employees are meeting together in com- 
mittees and councils, not only to settle disagreements, but to 
take counsel with each other on means and methods of im- 
proving the efficiency of the railways. Moreover we have 
the word of a leading English technical journal to the effect 
that the harmonious relationship with labor is the most en- 
couraging feature of the British railway situation. Surely 
American railway officers and employees can learn much 
about mutually advantageous co-operation from England’s 
example! 


A road that proposes to undertake an investigation of the 
possibility of increasing the capacity of a line should collect 
the required information with care. If 


Making a the signal engineer is a close student 
Track Capacity he should lead the investigation. With 
Study the assistance of the engineering de- 


partment, the large field maps can be 
reduced to simplified straight line track diagrams on a scale 
of about one to 1,000, with the grades and curvature indi- 
cated by auxiliary lines and with all passing tracks, water 
tanks, coal chutes, station platforms and train order signals 
indicated. He should then make a trip over the territory on 
a motor car to locate on his map numerous local conditions 
affecting operation, so that these features may be in mind 
during the studies to follow. He may then well proceed to 
the dispatcher’s office, where he can prepare “time-distance” 
charts in consultation with the chief dispatcher, covering all 
train movements for various 24-hour periods of normal and 
heavy traffic, as taken from the train sheets. A study of 
these charts will show how trains are spaced and the time 
that the track is occupied by certain movements. With a 
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knowledge of the estimated traffic to prepare for, the signal 
engineer, with the aid of the chief train dispatcher or the 
superintendent, is now in a position to prepare prospective 
“time-distance” charts, in which are incorporated the addi- 
tional train movements that will be permitted by signal pro- 
tection. With the proper co-operation of the operating and 
mechanical officers in the study of such charts, relatively 
accurate conclusions can be drawn regarding the possibili- 
ties of expediting the movement of traffic by a signal system. 
In view of this fact and considering the small incidental 
expense involved, it would seem advisable for numerous 
roads to institute such investigations on their busiest single- 
track divisions that are now giving trouble from apparent 
lack of track capacity. 


In the days when James J. Hill was developing the heavy 
train load there were many experienced railway men who 
are ,, shook their heads and said that while 
Main Tracker” such a method might work out satisfac- 
Here to torily on the Great Northern, it would 
Stay not meet the peculiar conditions which 
existed on their roads. However, the 
Hill idea has prevailed and one road after another has come 
to realize its economies until today its merit is generally 
conceded. The point may be raised whether we are not now 
facing a similar situation with reference to the making up 
of trains for movement intact through intermediate terminals 
to remote destinations. A few roads have followed this prac- 
tice for years, others have adopted it more recently and there 
are still many roads who feel that this plan is not practical 
for their conditions. A few weeks ago when the traffic was 
at its peak, the capacity of the roads was determined largely 
by the number of cars which could be classified and dis- 
patched through the terminals. Every train that was kept 
out of a terminal added, therefore, to the capacity of the 
roads. ‘The peak of traffic has passed, but capacity is still 
of prime importance, since many roads are still being offered 
more business than they can handle. However, there are 
other advantages of the “main tracker’ of equal or even 
greater value. Foremost among these advantages is the re- 
duction in operating costs. One large railway which has 
pioneered in this direction estimates that it is saving three- 
quarters of a million dollars monthly by this plan, consid- 
ering only those costs which can be allocated directly, such 
as labor and fuel. Another railway which inaugurated an 
intensive campaign in this direction about a year and a half 
ago has been able to effect a reduction of between 50 and 60 
eight-hour switch engine tricks daily. This road has also 
been able to reduce the number of men employed to inspect 
and repair cars because of the reduced amount of switching. 
Surely, such economies as these warrant the closest investi- 
gation in times of heavy traffic or of light traffic. The “main 
tracker” idea has been developed on a sufficient number of 
roads to demonstrate the soundness of the principle. The 
question on those roads which have not yet taken it up is 
not whether it is practicable or not, but rather whether when 
it will be adapted to the local problems of these particular 
roads. 


The petition filed with the Public Service Commission of 
Oregon asking the Interstate Commerce Commission to order 
some one or more of the railroads 


How to Get serving that State to construct a con- 
New Railroads siderable amount of new railroad mile- 
Built age in eastern, central and southern 


Oregon, as reported in last week’s is- 
sue, is interesting as the first important case in which the 
provisions of the Transportation Act authorizing the com- 
mission to require the building of new railroad facilities 
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have been invoked. It is also a most significant illustration 
of the fact that there are parts of the country where t! 
public wants new railroads which the existing railroa 
companies have not built voluntarily. The war and tl 
period of business depression which followed it undoubted], 
account for some of the lack of railroad extension and ex- 
pansion in the last few years, but the Oregon commission’s 
petition says that there exist practical and feasible routes 
for the extensions which it asks that the railroads be con 
pelled to make and that in some instances construction \ 
actually begun many years since, but never completed. If 
this is the case, it must have been because the projectors 
of the railroads were unable to demonstrate to those who had 
capital to invest that the railroads proposed would be profit- 
able enterprises. One of the reasons which has caused doubt 
as to the prospective profitableness of a railroad enterprise 
has been the kind of regulation which has been applied to 
existing railroads, and one of the surest ways of bringing 
about an increase in railroad facilities would be a policy 
of regulation which would hold forth a prospect of profitable 
operation. These remarks are not made particularly for 
the benefit of the Oregon commission, which was one of the 
comparatively few State commissions that offered no obstruc- 
tions to the putting into effect of the increased rates au- 
thorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission in 1920, 
and which may be willing to accord to the new railroads it 
wants some excuse for being from the viewpoint of others 
besides those who desire the service. The Transportation 
Act, which gives the Interstate Commerce Commission power 
to order new extensions, also expresses a policy intended to 
appeal to those who must furnish the necessary capital and 
it also attempts to encourage new construction by providing 
that a new railroad may retain any “excess” earnings with- 
out recapture for 10 years. We are told that the revenue 
provisions of the act have not yet been able to work as in- 
tended, because of the abnormal conditions that have pre- 
vailed. If more normal conditions make it possible for the 
railroads to reach the standard set by Section 15-a of the 
act, it may be that Oregon can get new lines built without 
the need for invoking Paragraph 21 of Section 1. 


It is as an index of what may be expected from the year’s 
operations as a whole that the monthly reports of railway 
revenues and expenses find their great- 

Monthly and est although, of course, by no means 
Annual their only—value. As an index of 
Reports what the year’s earnings may prove to 

be the monthly earnings’ statements 
have their leading value because they are available in from 
three to four weeks after the close of the month which they 
cover. Proper use of the figure for the month and for the 
cumulative period supplies a readily available measure of the 
year’s results available promptly and increasing in accuracy 
and in value in proportion to the proportion of the year which 
the cumulative period includes. It is common sense to say 
that a railway’s report for a particular month or for a par- 
ticular cumulative period must be used with proper regard 
to the railway’s own peculiar conditions. Thus, for a road 
like the Atlantic Coast Line which normally shows its best 
months in the earlier part of the year when the perishable 
freight is moving, an entirely different set of conditions is 
presented as compared with those of the Great Northern 
which makes the better of its net when the iron ore and wheat 
are moving in the latter half of the year. Realizing the value, 
with due regard to the road’s characteristics and underlying 
conditions generally, of the monthly statement as an indica- 
tion of what the year as a whole may show, it would be 
natural for us to expect that every care would be taken to 
show a proper relationship between the figures given in the 
monthly statements and those which ultimately appear in 
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the annual report itself. This, unfortunately, seldom proves 
to work out in actual practice, and the reasons that it does 
not work out are several. The first is that only a compara- 
tively few roads show in their annual reports that important 
figure in the monthly report—namely, net railway operating 
income. Another reason is that frequently the annual report 
covers a different mileage—because possibly of the inclu- 
sion of subsidiary lines—from the monthly report. Third, 
there are almost always corrections which cause the annual 
report to show different figures from those which appear, let 
us say, in the December cumulative statement. And we 
might go on. Taking the situation by and large, however, 
it scems evident enough that this is a matter which should 
be given greater attention than has thus far been given to it. 
Under present conditions there is much confusion about the 
figures that should be entirely unnecessary. 





With the car and locomotive orders for the first eleven months 

of the year placed, we are now in a position to make a 

pretty fair estimate as to how 1922 asa 

Orders whole will rank with other years from 

in the standpoint of equipment purchases. 

November Up to and including last week’s issue, 

the Railway Age had reported in its 

equipment and supplies column, orders placed for 2,175 

locomotives, 139,257 freight cars and 1,706 passenger cars 

for use on the railways in the United States. These figures 

break no records but, on the whole, they compare very favor- 

ably indeed with the totals for recent years, as is shown in 
the following table: 


Domestic ORDERS 


Freight Passengers 
Year Locomotives Cars Cars 
BEES. cae dawp kool anwas ewe 1,612 109,793 3,101 
TEN Side Sceve! scala Re Wee ars au 2,910 170,054 2,544 
BE hse cicrucatpatitan eaee meen 2,704 79,367 1,124 
BRO Sctvnducviowseedeescs 2,593 114,113 109 
URS Satérerreeraceurarune Mourne ee 214 22,062 292 
ae eee 1,998 84,207 1,781 
. Se err tee 3 23,346 246 
Soe C2) MO bcc bcs ees 2,175 139,257 1,706 


In this table the striking feature is the comparison with 
1921 and the fact that the 1922 eleven months’ total for 
freight cars is the best in the period given with one exception, 
1916, when orders for 170,054 cars were reported. Orders 
in November this year totaled 319 locomotives; 13,599 freight 
cars, and 153 passenger cars. The November figures and 
the cumulative totals are shown as follows: 


Domestic Car AND LocoMOTIVE ORDER IN 1922 











Freight Passenger 

Month Locomotives Cars Cars 
5 7,960 235 

8 14,721 160 

76 5,550 25 

272 30,507 540 

.99 18,337 235 

22 11,097 37 

353 15,675 120 

220 576 22 

617 6,737 63 

184 14,498 116 

319 13,599 153 

Teter E42 M68.) sce dicwicws 2,175 139,257 1,706 


The orders in 1922 are apparently going to hold up well 
to the end of the year. The November totals were good. 
The more important fact is that in the equipment and sup- 
plies column this week there are reported 3,000 tank cars 
placed by the Union Tank Line, which 3,000 are not in- 
cluded in the November figures already quoted. The South- 
ern Pacific has arranged to secure some 7,000 cars, inquiries 
for 5,000 of which are already issued. Inquiries have also 
been sent out for 5,000 refrigerator cars for the Pacific Fruit 
Express and it is understood that bids will shortly be asked 
for 300 additional refrigerator cars for passenger train 
service. This means that the 1922 eleven months’ total is 
likely to be substantially increased before the year is out. 
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The Truth About the 
Transportation Act 


«leet POLITICIANS and labor leaders will, within the 

next few months, make an energetic drive to secure the 
repeal of the Transportation Act, or at least of those pro- 
visions of it against which they have constantly carried on 
propaganda during the last two and a half years. They will 
make this drive upon the assumption that the Transportation 
Act is beneficial to the railways. ‘They and many other 
people seem to reason that anything which benefits the rail- 
ways must harm labor and the public. 

The Railway Age advocated the Transportation Act. We 
still believe that if its provisions had been in the past, and 
should be in the future, carried out in the spirit in which 
they were enacted it would do more good and less harm than 
any other railroad legislation ever enacted in this country. 
In our opinion, however, the Transportation Act thus far 
has done the railroads at least as much harm as good, and it 
is doubtful if they should very strongly oppose its repeal. 

The most important provisions of the Act are those relating 
to rate making, to labor controversies and to consolidations. 

The rate making provisions directed the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to so fix rates that the railways would be 
able to earn a fair return upon their valuation, giving due 
consideration to the transportation needs of the country. It 
directed the Commission to take as a measure of a fair return 
for the two years ending with March 1, 1922, not less than 
51% per cent. The Commission ruled in the 1920 rate case 
that a fair return at that time would be 6 per cent, and in 
the 1922 reduced rate case that a fair return would be 534 
per cent. What have the railways actually got? In the year 
ended March 1, 1921, including the government guarantees 
for the six months of that year, they had a net return of only 
31% per cent. In the year ended March 1, 1922, they had 
a net return of 3.65 per cent. ‘The average for the two 
years was 3.57 per cent. For the entire two years, it was 
$918,000,000 less than a return of 6 per cent on their valua- 
tion, and $730,000,000 less than a return of 514 per cent. 

Thus the Commission, in fixing the rates, completely 
failed to carry out the instructions and intent of the law 
with respect to these two years. Its failure was mainly 
due to the depression of business, but it failed in spite of the 
fact that the railways, during those two years, received 
$730,000,000 less than the minimum return mentioned by the 
law, the Commission, immediately after the termination of 
these two years, yielded to public clamor and made a gen- 
eral reduction of freight rates, and during the seven months 
ending with last September the net return earned was less 
than 4 per cent, and in August and September averaged 
only 234 per cent. The net returns which the railways have 
received in the thirty-one months since the Transportation 
Act went into effect for which we have complete figures has 
been $1,146,000,000 less than 6 per cent and $844,000,000 
less than 51% per cent, and has been in fact the smallest 
return they ever have received in any equal period since 
statistics for the railways as a whole have been kept. 

In other words, the Transportation Act as administered by 
the Commission, has thus far failed to enable the railways 
to earn anything approaching a “fair return.” It is incon- 
ceivable that even if the Act had never been passed, regula- 
tion would have or could have restricted them to a lower 
return than they actually have received under it. But while 
the rate making provisions thus far have done the railways 
no good, they have, in one respect, done them much harm. 
They have afforded pretext for the wide-spread dissemination 
of propaganda to the effect that the railways are “guaran- 
teed” a return of 51% or 6 per cent; and this propaganda 
has done much to create sentiment hostile to the roads. 

The rate making provisions further provide that any rail- 
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way which earns more than 6 per cent on its valuation must 
hand one-half of its net return in excess of this amount 
over to the Interstate Commerce Commission. This pro- 
vision manifestly was predicated upon the assumption that 
the provision assuring to the railways an opportunity to 
earn a “fair return” would be carried out. But while the 
railways as a whole have not earned anywhere near the 
returns specified in the law and expected by them the Com- 
mission, in conformity with the law, is taking steps to collect 
this “excess” net return of the more prosperous railways. 
The results of the passage of the rate making provisions 
are, then, that the railways never’ have earned anywhere 
near a “fair return’; that the provisions have been made 
the pretext for damaging propaganda against them; and that 
some railways must surrender a part of their net return 
which they could have kept if the Transportation Act had 
not been passed. Plainly, the rate making provisions up to 
this time have done the railways more harm than good. 
From the latter part of 1920 until recently other indus- 
tries secured the benefit of sharp reductions of wages, es- 
pecially those of unskilled labor. The Transportation Act 


required all controversies between railways and their em-: 


ployees that might threaten interruption of transportation to 
be submitted for settlement to the Railroad Labor Board. 
The second decision rendered effective by the board on May 
1, 1920, caused the largest advance in the wages of railway 
employees ever given to any class of workers. It put the 
level of railway wages far higher than it was during the 
war just when the greatest decline of business in history was 
beginning. The board subsequently awarded reductions of 
wages, but they were not made until long after extensive 
reductions had been made in almost every other industry, 
and even then left railway wages higher than those in other 
industries. 

Thus, during a period of acute business depression the 
railways, under the Transportation Act, were compelled to 
pay wages far in excess of what they probably would have 
paid if the Labor Board had not been created. 

The principal purpose for which the Labor Board was 
created was to prevent strikes. Its creation did not, how- 
ever, prevent the most extensive and costly railroad strike 
that ever occurred. 

It is easy to see how railway employees have benefited 
from the passage of the labor provisions. On the other 
hand, it seems probable that the railways, during the last 
three years, would have been better off if these provisions 
had never been enacted. 

The consolidation provisions required the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to frame a plan for the consolidation of 
the railways into a limited number of competing national 
systems. The Commission has tentatively adopted a plan 
many parts of which might be carried out to the advantage 
of the railways and the public. This plan would, however, 
work the disruption of the great Hill system, with conse- 
quences which would seriously injure the railways com- 
posing that system and which would not benefit the public. 
Furthermore, the provisions of the Act require that when 
two or more railways are consolidated, the total securities 
they have outstanding must be adjusted on the basis of their 
combined valuation, which tends to make the whole con- 
solidation scheme unworkable. If the law merely authorized 
any consolidation of railways that the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should hold not contrary to the public interest, 
it would promote the welfare of both the railways and the 
public; but it is doubtful if the provisions actually adopted 
will ever prove to be of any value, and certainly they have 
not conferred any benefits thus far. 

The truth is that the only provision of the Transportation 
Act which have done the railways any good are those which 
continued the war-time guarantees during the first six months 
of private operation, and which resulted in loans being made 
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to them by the government to carry them through the period 
of transition from government to private operation. 

The Transportation Act on the whole is a good law. Its 
rate making provisions, from the standpoint of the welfare of 
both the railways and the public, are the best part of it. 
But a good law is no better than a had law if it is not 
backed by public sentiment and carried out in the spirit 
in which it was enacted. The principal purpose of those 
who framed the Transportation Act was to give the country 
a law which would end the near-confiscation policy of regu- 
lation which prevailed for more than ten years before gov- 
ernment control of railways was adopted, and so restore 
the earning capacity of the railways as to enable them to 
provide sufficient transportation for the country. With the 
exception, perhaps, of its consolidation provisions, it should 
be kept on the statute books if it is ever going to be given 
the effect its authors intended. If, on the other hand, it is 
to be emasculated by repeal of its only constructive and 
valuable provisions, or is not to be carried out in future 
differently from the way it has been in the past, then every 
syllable of it might as well be wiped out. The railways 
would be much better off with a more intelligent public 
sentiment and the much worse laws by which they were 
regulated prior to 1920 than they are with a public sentiment 
poisoned against the Transportation Act by propaganda; 
for as long as this public sentiment exists, it will do the 
railways far more harm than any law will do them good. 


Human Problems in the 
Mechanical Department 


URING THE PAST five years the relations between the rail- 

ways and the employees of the mechanical department 
have undergone a series of profound and sudden changes. 
Nineteen eighteen saw the the first complete unionization of 
shopmen; 1920 marked the introduction of wage adjustment 
by arbitration of a governmental agency; 1922 brought the 
first nation-wide shop strike, resulting in the formation of 
many company unions. On most roads the strike has nomi- 
nally been settled, but the problems arising out of the strike 
and the five eventful years that preceded it are by no means 
settled. Some roads have made great progress in re-establish- 
ing satisfactory relations with their employees; on other 
roads ill feeling still exists. No individual or road has a 
monopoly of all the good ideas for correcting the present 
situation and for that reason mechanical officers should find 
it distinctly helpful to get together when the Mechanical 
Division meets next year and discuss frankly and thoroughly 
the methods that have proved effective in improving rela- 
tions with the employees. 

The scope of this question is so broad that a scattering 
discussion would arrive nowhere. To make it effective some 
logical plan must be adopted and the most important topics 
outlined, preferably in individual papers. The starting point 
for any discussion of this subject should be the development 
of foremen. No railroad can regard without alarm a possible 
recurrence of the situation that existed during the strike, 
when foremen at many points struck with the men. Above 
all things, the roads must develop in their foremen a high 
degree of loyalty. Why did some of these men support the 
labor organizations instead of the managements, and what 
can be done to prevent it in the future? Mechanical depart- 
ment officers should work diligently to find the answer to 
this question. 

Many new foremen have been employed since the strike. 
Giving them a title does not automatically qualify them to 
interpret the policies of the company and to direct men in 
a way that will win their support and get the best service 
they are capable of giving. If any railroad is to operate . 
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successfully, it must have foremen who are more than mere 
time-servers and more than mere mechanics. ‘These men must 
be made to understand the vital part they play in the or- 
ganization and the many-sided character of their work, which 
requires something of the qualities of the diplomat, the busi- 
ness man and the craftsman. The average foreman does 
not receive a training that will develop all the necessary 
qualifications. How can he best be fitted for his responsi- 
bility? Surely some methods of training are needed. 


One large road has adopted the practice of holding annual . 


meetings of its master mechanics, traveling engineers and 
foremen in the various branches of the mechanical depart- 
ment. Such meetings may have an important effect in unify- 
ing the policy and practice of a road, disseminating informa- 
tion as to improved methods, and building up an esprit de 
corps. This should be a fruitful topic for discussion, for 
the problem of training foremen is one that the railroads 
will always have with them. 

The present labor situation is focusing the attention of 
the mechanical officers again on the human problems which, 
in recent years, the Mechanical Division has consistently 
avoided. ‘There is need for a return to the constructive view- 
point which J. F. Deems voiced in his presidential address 
before the Master Mechanics’ Association in 1907: “What 
shall we leave to aid in solving the problems of the future, 
many of which may be more perplexing than those we are 
called upon to solve today? We may work in brass and steel, 
and leave the most perfect mechanism; we may develop and 
improve and evolve methods and practices until nothing more 
can be desired; we may reach perfection in all these, in 
mechanism, structure and method, and yet our bequest be a 
failure and itself a burden unless we provide that which is 
paramount, which is over and above the sum total of all this, 
and for which even today events throughout the world are 
crying aloud—the man. A man prepared, experienced, earn- 
est; hopeful and happy; consecrated to his work and ready 
to the hand of the future.” 


On Making Friends for the Railways 


T= RAILROADS sorely need more friends. The best way 
to make friends is to show that you take real interest in 
and are truly anxious to promote the welfare of those that 
you want for your friends. Many intelligent people are in- 
fluenced, or even controlled, in forming their opinions re- 
garding matters of importance, such as the railroad problem, 
by the evidence and arguments presented regarding it. But 
even they are much more susceptible to conviction by spokes- 
men for an industry that they believe is treating them as 
well as it can, than by spokesmen for an industry that they 
believe cares nothing at all about their welfare; and a large 
majority of people are influenced much less by reason than 
by sentiment, and therefore are much more likely to give 
their friendship and support to persons or concerns that they 
believe are really interested in their welfare than to persons 
or concerns that never manifest any interest in it. 

One of the principal reasons why it is so easy to create a 
public sentiment hostile to the railways is that railways make 
so little effort to show the public that they not only want 
to make money by serving it, but that they really want to so 
serve it as best to promote the welfare of the public, and espe- 
cially of the producers, the shippers and the travelers, in 
their own territories. The railways have lines and repre- 
sentatives in every territory and community. They are sell- 
ing about five billion dollars’ worth of service annually to 
the public. For the most part it is good service. It is 
doubtful, however, if any other industry or concern in the 
world does relatively as little as the ‘railroads of the United 
States to convince its patrons that it is rendering them the 
best service that it can, and trying as hard as it can to so 
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render the service and fix the charges for it as to promote the 
interests of its patrons. ‘The problem presented cannot be 
solved merely by public addresses or advertising, although 
they are important. It never will be solved until the rail- 
ways are so managed and organized that their officers and 
representatives will come in contact with a larger part of 
the people and until those who do come in contact with the 
people so treat them as to show them that the railways take a 
friendly interest in them. 

There is a certain large city from which a certain large 
railway system derives millions of dollars of business an- 
nually. The editor of the leading newspaper in that city 
recently made the statement that he had never had a call 
from, and never in his life had come in personal contact 
with, any officer or representative of this railway. Nor is this 
an exceptional case. There are literally hundreds of cham- 
bers of commerce throughout the country. The railway is 
one of the largest business concerns in every community that 
it serves. But there are many of these chambers of commerce 
in whose affairs no railway officer ever participates. There 
are, in fact, many large towns which are never visited by 
any railway officer. 

But the most neglected class of all are the farmers. Di- 
rectly and indirectly, the farmers furnish to the railways a 
large part of their traffic. There are innumerable public 
meetings of farmers’ organizations to which railway officers 
would be welcome, and in which they would be given oppor- 
tunity to participate in the discussions regarding matters af- 
fecting the welfare of agriculture, including transportation 
matters. Seldom, indeed, are these meetings attended by any- 
body authorized to say a word regarding matters in which 
the farmers and railways are mutually interested. Every 
year millions of passengers buy tickets at railway ticket of- 
fices and stations. Comparatively little effort is made by 
railways to select, train and supervise ticket agents so that 
they will always show an intelligent and courteous interest 
in the problems of the traveler. 

Probably if the whole matter were sifted to the bottom it 
would be found that the principal and fundamental cause 
of the constant troubles of the railways with the public is 
that most railways hardly make any real effort to sell them- 
selves, as institutions, and their services to the public in the 
right way. Salesmanship is an art in the knowledge and 
practice of which the railways are strangely deficient. No- 
body who constantly comes in contact with all classes of 
people can have any doubt that the average man regards 
the average railroad as a huge money-making institution 
which cares little or nothing about the interests and welfare 
of its customers, employees and the public. The failure of 
the railroads to get and keep in close human contact with 
the people leaves wide open the door of opportunity for 
demagogues and radical labor leaders who see their own in- 
terest in misrepresenting the railroads. The demagogues 
and labor leaders win railway patrons and employees to their 
support by professing the most intense interest in their wel- 
fare; and day in and day out, year in and year out, the 
misrepresentation of the railroads, not only by politicians 
and labor leaders, but even by hundreds of thousands of the 
railways’ own employees, goes on unceasingly. The average 
man who never meets a railway officer or representative of 
any rank except ticket agents and train employees, who never 
hears or reads a refutation of any of the misrepresentations 
of the railways and hears them constantly repeated, but who 
does come frequently into contact with the many ardent 
“friends of the people” who live and further their ambitions 
by attacking the railways, is sure sooner or later to become 
hostile to the railways and to act accordingly. 

It may be asked, how can railway officers do their pres- 
ent work and at the same time participate in the affairs of 
chambers of commerce, attend meetings of farmers, call upon 
local business and newspaper men and otherwise come into 
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contact with the public? If they cannot do these things— 
and probably they cannot—that fact plainly discloses a very 
serious weakness in the organization of the railroads. It 
indicates that the railways are under-officered; and as to 
most railways, this is undoubtedly true, at least in some de- 
partments. When the organization of a business concern 
is in such a condition that its officers and representatives 
cannot do the things which obviously must be done to sell the 
concern, as an institution, and its services to its patrons on 
the right terms, then very plainly there is something seriously 
wrong with its organization which should be promptly 
remedied. : 

It will cost money to make the changes in the organizations 
of the railroads necessary to increase and improve the human 
contact between them and their patrons and employees. It 
may be necessary to increase the official staffs, not only at 
headquarters, but on every division. But how much is it 
annually costing the railways in net return not to make their 
organizations such as to enable them to establish better rela- 
tions with the public? Unfair and prejudiced public senti- 
ment expressing itself in corresponding regulation is costing 
the railroads hundreds of millions of dollars. They are now 
handling the largest freight business in their history and yet, 
owing indirectly to unfriendly public sentiment, failing at the 
rate of a half billion dollars annually to earn a 534 per cent 
return. If adequate public relations work carried on in the 
right way would improve public sentiment, it would be worth 
literally hundreds of millions of dollars to the railways an- 
nually. The cost that would be incurred in doing such work 
would really not be a net loss even if it were a failure. If 
it were a failure the final outcome would be the destruction 
of private ownership and management; but it is only a mat- 
ter of time until private ownership and management will be 
destroyed anyway unless a more intelligent and friendly pub- 
lic sentiment can be created and maintained. 


Mechanical Conventions and Exhibits 


HE VIEWS of a supply man as to the proper rela- 

tionship between the railroad associations and the 
organizations which exhibit at their conventions, are set 
forth in a communication elsewhere in this issue. The 
writer maintains that holding the June convention at a 
summer resort creates the impression that the convention and 
exhibit are holidays rather than business affairs; and that, 
from the exhibitors’ standpoint, an organization of the vari- 
ous mechanical associations, so that the members of all of 
them could attend a meeting or meetings at various times 
during a continuous period of two weeks, during which time 
a single comprehensive exhibit would be maintained, would 
give the best results. 

In considering this matter of the relationship of the as- 
sociations and exhibitors the fact should not be overlooked 
that the primary objects of the two groups are not identical. 
The various railway associations have been organized by 
groups of officers or supervisors, in most case voluntarily, 
for the purpose of educating and broadening the members 
and furthering progress in the various branches of the art 
of railroading. The exhibits, on the other hand, are one 
form of sales development work of the companies manufac- 
turing and selling tools, materials or devices to the railroads. 
They are the organized means of seizing the opportunity 
presented by the convention for a display of wares before, 
and personal contact with, a large number of men specify- 
ing or using these tools, materials or devices, at one time and 
place. The relationship between the two groups is funda- 
mentally that which always exists between the prospective 
buyer and the seller. The seller aggressively seeks the more 
or less passive prospects and by every means at his command 
seeks to make it easy for him to see and develop a desire to 
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buy whatever goods are offered. In this process entertain- 
ment is a time-honored means of creating good will and 
helping to convert passive into active interest. 

When and how the conventions of the railroad organiza- 
tions are to be held is a matter to be settled by their members 
in the manner which they believe will best further the pur- 
poses of the organization. If, from their standpoint, the 
exhibits possess real educational value or are otherwise of 
real service to the members as a whole, then the convenience 
of the exhibitors should not be left entirely out of con- 
sideration. 

Whatever the action of the railway associations, however, 
the question as to whether or not exhibits are to be held 
must be settled finally by the supply companies and the 
supply companies alone. They must decide whether or not 
these exhibits are effective sales development agencies. It is 
doubtful whether a unanimous affirmative could be obtained 
in answer to this question. The very fact that exhibits con- 
tinue to be organized, however, indicates that many com- 
panies believe that they are effective. But they might be 
effective and still be less efficient in the use of time and 
money than other equally effective methods. Some light 
may be thrown on this question by an analysis of the cost 
of the Atlantic City convention and exhibits. Including the 
hotel bills of both railway and supply men, this cost is esti- 
mated at about $1,000,000. In 1922 there were 341 ex- 
hibits which were visited by approximately 1,300 railroad 
men. More than one-half of these men were members of the 
Mechanical Division and more than one-third were men of 
lower rank whose principal interest was the exhibit. The 
remainder were purchasing agents and storekeepers. It is 
evident then, that had the entire expense been borne by the 
supply men, the average cost would not have been quite 
$3,000 for each exhibitor, in reutrn for which he has the 
oppertunity of imparting some knowledge of, or interest in, 
his product to 1,300 railroad men. But it may be assumed 
that probably not more than one-half of these men are inter- 
ested in any one product or device. If this be true, then the 
total average cost per prospect reached is a little more than 
$4. Part of this is borne by the railroad men whether there 
is an exhibit or not. But if the entire amount came out of 
the pockets of the exhibitors, is it conceivable that the same 
results could be obtained in any other manner without a 
several times larger unit expenditure? 

At the outset the statement was made that the primary 
end of the associations and exhibitors are not identical. But 
if the railroad man finds the exhibit a valuable medium of 
education and a convenient means of shopping, and if to the 
supply man it is an effective means of sales development at a 
comparatively small unit cost, it is evident that there is a 
strong mutual interest between the associations and the ex- 
hibitors. It is evident, however, that this is a strictly busi- 
ness interest and the relations between the two parties should 
be established on a strictly business basis. On such a basis, 
elaborate entertainment, although it is a natural development 
of the buyer and seller relationship, is not essential. On a 
large scale it cannot escape unfavorable comment, which in 
itself is detrimental to the interests of the railroad association 
and indirectly at least to the effectiveness of the exhibit. 

It is not the purpose here to enter into a discussion of the 
feasibility of the form of organization of the various me- 
chanical associations suggested by the writer of the letter 
already referred to. Suffice it to say that the idea of a com- 
bined exhibit with consecutive meetings during a continuous 
period has already been considered and considered favorably 
by a number of the minor mechanical organizations. The fact 
must not be overlooked, however, that the primary object 
of conventions is not the exhibit and that however mutually 
advantageous the exhibits may be, any association which 
cannot function without them has little reason to continue 
its existence. 
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The Mechanical Conventions— 
A Supply Man’s View 


CuIcaco. 
To THE EpirTor: 

Your editorials on the defunct 1923 mechanical conven- 
tion, in the issues of November 11 and November 18, have 
been read with a great deal of interest. There can be no 
question but that you have made some very pertinent points 
in these editorials, but all of the urging which you can put 
into your pages will not serve to correct a condition which is 
caused by something deeper than mere lack of interest, which 
has been increasingly evident in the work of the mechanical 
conventions during the past few years. There is something 
basicly wrong, and while we are all loath to believe it, we 
must face the fact that the mechanical conventions, as held 
at Atlantic City, are not in conformity with the requirements 
of present day conditions in the field of railway operations. 
The proof is before us. 

You point to the consistent work of the American Railway 
Engineering Association, in its annual sessions. These ses- 
sions have been held in Chicago, and whether or not they 
were more business-like, they certainly appeared so. When 
a railroad man visits Chicago from any part of the United 
States or Canada it is looked on as a business trip, or, in 
other words, what it purports to be. When a railway officer 
visits Atlantic City, this is not true. The trip may be one 
of business or it may be an annual vacation. If it is a 
business trip and if the railroad employing the officer who 
makes it sees benefit therein, why should he have to go to 
the far east coast from San Francisco, St. Paul or Denver? 
If it is a vacation, why should he be compelled to take it 
in June, regardless of the requirements of the service on his 
railroad ? 

You point to the success of the International Railway 
Fuel Association and of the Traveling Engineers’ Asso- 
ciation in their annual conventions, held in Chicago. Why 
should not the traveling engineers and members of other 
minor mechanical organizations, such as the general fore- 
men, the tool foremen, the master blacksmiths, the car and 
locomotive painters, the fuel men, and others, be amal!ga- 
mated into one good mechanical association, Division V of 
the American Railway Association, if you please, or an in- 
dependent organization? Let them meet on different days in 
a centrally located city, but let those days be consecutive, the 
committee reports being so arranged that certain classes of 
men can come to the convention, sit through that part of 
the discussion in which they are interested and go home. 
This is now a new thought, but for some reason it has not 
been expressed with sufficient force to gain a logical nega- 
tive reply from those who are not in agreement, so far as 
I have been able to discover. 

The railway supply manufacturers’ interests cannot be 
overlooked in this matter. A dozen conventions throughout 
the year, spread all over the United States, result in un- 
necessarily large bills, which must be paid by the railroads 
and finally by the public. There is no question but that the 
criticism which has resulted in postponement and abandon- 
ment of convention after convention at Atlantic City, comes 
from those who have considered these facts. Why, then, 
should we obstinately ignore this sentiment and continue to 
hold our major mechanical conventions in haphazard man- 
ner, always at Atlantic City or not at all? Is there anyone 
who believes a real convention at Atlantic City would be 
possible without the support of the supply manufacturers 
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with their exhibits? Had the mechanical association fol- 
lowed the apparently business-like methods of the American 
Railway Engineering Association, its conventions would have 
been just as consistently held, year after year. 

The railway supply manufacturer who sincerely wishes to 
exhibit to the railway engineering officers in convention as- 
sembled is fortunate indeed, compared with the manufacturer 
who has wished to effect the same purpose with respect to 
the mechanical officers. We hear it said everywhere that the 
railway officers assembled at Atlantic City are confined to a 
small area throughout the convention, and that, therefore, 
they will give the exhibits more close attention, there being 
nothing else to take their spare time, but that if such a 
convention were held in Chicago the interests would be so 
diversified that the exhibits would get small attention. The 
persons who make this statement are paying our railway offi- 
cers no compliment. The officers who attend the convention 
for business reasons will consummate their mission. On 
the other hand, those who go down to the seashore at con- 
vention time for a vacation cannot be forced to take any 
more effective notice of the exhibits by the mere fact that 
they are imprisoned, so to speak. 

In your issue of November 18, D. I. S. Gusted writes 
pointedly and heatedly on this subject, but he does not get 
us anywhere except that he adds his voice to the clamor for 
a convention. By all means let us have a convention. Call 
it a business meeting, if that sounds better, but let it be a 
business convention. Encourage the co-operation of the sup- 
ply manufacturer by furnishing some sort of a guarantee 
that the attendance will include a representation of all classes 
of mechanical department officers and he will take chances on 
their seeing his exhibit whatever may be the other interests 
of the visitors. 

Sentimental inertia dies hard. The writer has seen 13 
mechanical association conventions and, compared with the 
majority in annual attendance, he is low on the seniority list. 
During these years the exhibit and discussion of a tremen- 
dous number of devices has resulted in the improvement of 
locomotive, car and shop performance, but the space actually 
demanded for the exhibition of bonafide new devices would 
not have amounted to more than one-tenth of the space used. 
The rest was pure waste, not only in space rental, but in 
the movement of heavy machinery and of locomotive and 
car parts and devices. Why? Because a few new members 
were in attendance each year, who might not have seen the 
exhibits in previous’ years. 

The hand-writing is on the wall. These unnecessary ex- ” 
penditures of time and money must be stopped, but the work 
must go on. It is true that each annual convention has in- 
cluded a few new faces occasioned by promotion and ap- 
pointment, but they are not laymen injected suddenly into 
the railway field. They have been slowly educated and ad- 
vanced, step by step, to the position of importance which 
allows of their attendance. Now, if their knowledge of those 
devices customarily exhibited at conventions is important— 
and it is—that fact must be recognized and it might as well 
be recognized early in the individual’s service. The difficulty 
is that he cannot, early in his career, be sent to an Atlantic 
coast resort with its attendant absence from duty of from 
10 to 30 days, its “soup and fish” formality, its $12 a day 
hotels. The logical result is an attendance year after year 
of those who “have arrived” and who, therefore, are not as 
absorbent of new ideas. 

Suppose, then, a mechanical department convention were 
irranged for a centrally located point to extend over a period 
of two weeks. Suppose committees were organized to in- 
clude representation of every phase of mechanical depart- 
ment service, including those minor interests represented at 
present in six or eight different associations. Suppose these 
reports were systematically programed to make it unneces- 
sary, except in special cases, for any individual to spend 
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more than two days in attendance, and yet arranged to bring 
all reports to the fountain head of the general committees 
made up of members of the present major associations at the 
close of the general convention. Is not the benefit to the 
greater number obvious? 

Now, consider the case of the supply manufacturer under 
such an arrangement. He first would plan on a worth-while 
exhibit, cheapened in cost by the very location. He has men 
who must work with the general foremen. He has other 
men who must deal with the traveling engineers. He has 
still other men whom he must depend on to meet master 
mechanics and mechanical superintendents. He has but to 
consult the program and act accordingly, making each man- 
day and each expense-dollar count. 

The exhibit has a run of two weeks during which, not 
only all railway officers who at present are numbered as 
members of many present organizations, but younger men 
who are being educated to follow, may visit it. The cost is 
reduced to the minimum per observer. The results will be 
vastly more satisfactory. 

The plan suggested is business-like and should command 
the support of those who have made the faults of past prac- 
tices so evident as to effect the abandonment of the conven- 
tion. L. F. Wirson. 


Vice-President, The Bird-Archer Company. 


Combine Train Control 
With Block Signals 


Cuicaco, It. 
To THE Eptror: 


Referring to the editorial which appeared on page 874, of 
the Railway Age for November 11, 1922, under the caption 
“Institute a Signal Investigation,” it is generally accepted as 
a fact that the installation of automatic block signals on 
busy single track railroads has substantially increased ca- 
pacity. Indeed, there is little doubt that such installations 
afford substantial relief from congestion because the blocks 
are reduced in length, permitting following movements to 
be made under comparatively close headway and under sig- 
nal protection. 

However, an expenditure of $4,500 per mile for signal 
protection only on single track lines seems unwarranted, for 
the reason that no real physical protection is afforded by 
such an installation. It is, of course, true that such an 
installation will give certain signal indications, but even with 
this there is no absolute assurance that trains will be gov- 
erned thereby. 

After an installation of automatic block signals is com- 
pleted—be the scheme what it may—there still remains un- 
spanned a gap between the fixed signals and the trains 
which they are intended to govern, so that while the signal- 
ing system may be complete as such, it is incomplete as to 
protection. As is well known, each signal is connected 
through the running rails of the track with the train which 
it is intended to protect—but is this sufficient? Is it not a 
fact that in reality the danger lies in the train which the 
signal is intended to stop? With such a signal system there 
is no assurance that the approaching train will stop and it is 
under precisely such circumstances that the conditions pe- 
culiar to train operation may bring disaster. The cause may 
be low visibility occasioned by fog, snow or storm, or the 
occasional lapse of mind of the engineman. Be the cause 
what it may, such accidents are the most regrettable because 
they are entirely preventable. 

Why should any railroad management desire to spend 
approximately $4,500 per mile for signaling when it is pos- 
sible to secure a signal system and with it complete auto- 
matic train control protection for an equivalent amount, with 
not alone an increase in the capacity of the track but with 
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such safety as signals alone cannot provide? Why continue 
to install expensive motor-operated semaphore signals with 
the necessary complicated electrical and mechanical means 
for moving a semaphore arm when adequate light signals 
are available, operated entirely through relay contacts? Why 
not install a combination of light signals and automatic train 
control such as will not only give signal indications—the 
same indications by day as by night—but with such an in- 
stallation bridge the gap between the signal and the ap- 
proaching train and thus eliminate the possibility of colli- 
sions by striking out from our otherwise splendid railroad 
system the unnecessary hazard which, under existing operat- 
ing conditions, is always present in the almost irresistible 
force of a high-speed train closing in upon another train in 
its path. It is as practicable to control the approaching train 
as it is to control an automatic block signal. Assuredly then, 
the cycle of safe operation should be completed in all future 
installations by combining such automatic block signals as 
it is necessary to install, with automatic train control. 
The attention of railroad managements should be called to 
the fact that capacity with safety can only be secured by 
means of a system of automatic train control consistent in 
its operation with the indication of fixed signals and with 
sufficient flexibility to meet any demands of traffic. Further, 
that numerous unnecessary stops will be eliminated by the 
installation of such a system and the time lost due to rear 
flagging will be considerably reduced if not entirely elim- 


inated. J. BEAUMONT, 
Vice-President, Regan Safety Devices Corp. 


Need for Diplomatic Apologies 
New York Ciry. 
To THE Eprror: 

The letter of William W. Tirrell in your issue of October 
28, page 783, is a most searching analysis of the factors in 
our problem of establishing a good understanding between 
the railroad owner and the men who work for him; so search- 
ing, indeed, that the most superficial reader must see at once 
that the question is rather abstruse. The only way to get 
practical results, on the broad lines which are sketched in 
this letter, would he to establish a night school and to require 
study, for several weeks, on the half dozen important topics 
suggested. In other words, we have here the texts for a series 
of lectures of 40 minutes each—the value of which lectures, 
however, would depend greatly on who gave them and to 
what kind of men they were addressed. 

Mr. Tirrell, indeed, reminds us that the science of edu- 
cating a thousand railroad employees in mind, conscience 
and public spirit, so that they will give ideal service, is a 
complicated science; and one in which very few of us are 
proficient. In short, the whole matter is so difficult that it 
continues to be neglected. But, though we have made little 
progress in the application of this science, we are not de- 
barred from practicing some of its precepts. Let us make a 
start in some branch that we already have some knowledge of. 

For example: ‘Each employee must be taught to take a 
personal interest . . . and to defend his railroad, and know 
why he defends it.” Set 25 of your best men a definite task 
in this direction. Require them to write a 200-word essay. 
Set them to defend some policy, or practice or condition 
which can be only partly justified; which in part must be 
apologized for. 

The superintendent of a large division, doing a heavy 
passenger and freight business, could spend $200 in no better 
way than to offer prizes for excellence in this kind of work. 
Every large railroad has been obliged of late years to do a 
good deal of apologizing; and most of the conductors and 
station agents, on whom dependence is placed for maintain- 
ing the road’s reputation, have very little skill in that kind 
of work. B. R. B. 








How Can Employee Relations Be Improved?’ 


A Catechism That Develops Certain Truths Which Must Be 
Recognized if Conditions Are to Be Bettered 


By Roy V. Wright 
Managing Editor, Railway Age 


What is a railroad for? 


Answer. To furnish adequate transportation for freight 
and passengers—in short, to serve the public. 


Question. Who actually performs the detail work in ren- 
dering this service? 


Question. 


Answer. The rank-and-file of railroad employees. 
Question. How does the public want to be served? 
Answer. With courtesy, promptness, certainty and as 


cheaply as possible. « 


Question. 
this way? 


Are the employees specially trained to serve in 


Answer. Apparently not, except in a limited number of 
cases, and even then often only to a limited degree. 


Question. Should this special training apply only to 
those employees who come in actual contact with the travel- 
ing public and the shippers? 


Answer. No! Every employee can contribute to more 
efficient or more economical operation. Sometimes it may be 
in an obscure place or in a seemingly very indirect way. If 
the contribution is in more economical operation or in the 
elimination of waste of some sort resulting in more econom- 
ical operation—and even without coming in contact with 
the patrons of the road—it is important because it means 
that better service can be rendered at the same rates or the 
rates can be lowered for the same service. On some roads 
with limited earnings or deficits it may cven mean keeping 
them out of bankruptcy. 


Question. Are the employees generally imbued with this 
spirit of service? 


No. 


Give some illustrations to prove this. 


Answer. 
Question. 


Answer. (1) The attitude of indifference, sometimes even 
bordering on discourtesy, on the part of some ticket sellers, 
agents, conductors, brakemen, gatemen, porters, waiters, 
freight house employees, clerks, etc., toward the patrons, par- 
ticularly if of humble appearance, is one illustration‘—and 
this in face of the fact that the patrons of the railroad are 
all cash customers. 

(2) Another evidence of the disloyalty toward railroad 
managements on the part of some employees, is indicated by 
the unfair and misleading propaganda promoted among 
many classes of employees through some brotherhood maga- 
zines and by so-called labor economists or experts employed 
by the men. In this respect one quotation in Mr. Brazier’s 
paper is specially significant: “A mule cannot pull while he 
is kicking, and he cannot kick while he is pulling.” What 
sort of service is being given by employees who are interested 
in promoting and spreading such propaganda ? 





* Presented in the discussion of a paper on “‘The Training of Men to Act 
in Supervisory Capacities and Best Results in Handling Men,” which was 
read before the meeting of the Central Railway Club on Thursday, November 
23, 1922, by F. W. Brazier, assistant to the general superintendent of rolling 
stock, New York Central Railroad. 

1This is reflected in the following articles which have appeared in the 
Railway Age: “Do Railways Lack the Selling Sense?” December 2, 1922, 
page 1039; “A Shipper Cemments on Railroad Morale,” November 18, 1922, 
page 929; “Observation of a Transcontinental Traveler,” March 11, 1922, 
page 583. ; 


Question. The above illustrations are only typical and 
may be multiplied many times over. In the last analysis, 
whose fault is it that such conditions exist? 


Answer. The managements’. 


Question. Surely your answer is wrong! It is incon- 
ceivable that railroad managements would knowingly allow 
such conditions to exist if it were in their power to remove 
them. Can you prove your point? 


Answer. ‘There are several reasons for the failure of 
railroad managements to realize their full duty and responsi- 
bilities and discharge them properly. In the first place, it 
would almost seem—at least in many respects—that they 
feel the patrons are under a distinct obligation to them when 
they condescend to sell them transportation and to serve 
them. Except in a few cases no real salesmanship? ability 
is shown in dealing with the customers, and no attempt has 
been made to train even those employees who are engaged in 
the actual selling processes in the principles of real salesman- 
ship. Moreover, in these days even banks and professional 
men advertise for business, and yet the railroads with all 
that they have to sell, spend a mere pittance*® for real adver- 
tising. 

Question. Would the amount of transportation as a whole 
be increased by better salesmanship and more real advertis- 
ing? Does not the amount of railroad transportation sold 
depend directly on general business prosperity in the same 
way as does the sale of postage stamps? 


Answer. Decidedly no! Passenger. traffic, especially, 
can be greatly increased by the right sort of salesmanship 
and advertising. Skillful railroad development departments® 
have found many ways of developing new business. Sales- 
manship and advertising® can be made to pay in many direct 
ways. 


Question. Why emphasize direct ways? 
good results will follow? 


Answer. Shippers and patrons, often irritated and even 
angered by indifference and ignorance on the part of railway 
employees, may be converted into friends,’ and surely the 
railroads need friends today more than they ever needed them 
before. 


What other 


Question. What is another reason for your reference to 
the failure of the railway managements? 


Answer. ‘They have failed to take the employees and the 
public into their confidence as to their problems, finances, 
etc. This has allowed a degree of mystery to creep into the 





2See “Do Railways Lack the Selling Sense?” 
1922, page 1039. 

8 See “Railroads and Public Relations Advertising,” Railway Age, No- 
vember 25, 1922, page 967. 

4See “Public Relations Work and Advertising’? (Communication). Railway 
Age, April 22, 1922, page 953. 

5See annual reports of the meetings of the American Railway Develop- 
ment Association. 


® See “On ‘Selling’ the Railroads,’ Railway Age, February 18, 1922, page 
410; “One Big Thing That Is the Matter With the Railroads,” Railway Age, 
February 25, 1922, page 457; “Positive Public Relations Work,” Railway 
Age, March 18, 1922, page 723. : 

™See “Why Not Sell the Necessary Service at a Profit?” Railway Age, 
March 4, 1922, page 505; “Public Relations Work,” Railway Age, March 11, 
1922. page 553; “For a Better Understanding Between the Railways and the. 
Public.” Railway Age, April 22, 1922, page 954; ‘“‘More About Public Rela- 
tions Work,” Railway Age, May 20, 1922, page 1155. 
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business, particularly since there are persons who have been 
ready—through ignorance, or for other reasons—to spread 
misleading propaganda as to the earnings, valuations, etc. 
Except in a few cases—the Illinois Central* is one notable 
example—the managements have done little in a large way 
to remedy this by giving general publicity to the facts. 


Question. What do you regard as another failure of rail- 
way managements ? 





Answer. The managements have failed,® as the systems 
have grown larger and larger and the rank and file has been 
further and further removed from the chief executives, to 
give the necessary attention to the selection, training and pro- 
motion of employees.*® Men have often been promoted to 
the position of foreman purely because of their abilities as 
craftsmen, or because of their technical knowledge rather 
than that they understood men, or knew how to direct them. 
These untrained foremen have frequently irritated and an- 
tagonized the men under them when they should have been 
building up a spirit of loyal co-operation and teamwork 
among them. Several years are required to train a machinist 
in the operation of a few simple tools, and yet no special 
training is given a foreman to fit him to direct the most com- 
plicated and highest type of machine in the world—the 
human being. President Smith of the New York Central 
is responsible for the statement that “the efficiency of a rail- 
road depends principally upon its men. It is estimated that 
95 per cent of railroading is human’—and yet what a lack 
of appreciation is shown on most roads for taking advantage 
of the most up-to-date and scientific knowledge concerning 
the successful handling and direction of human energy.” 

A number of large industries have found that it paid well 
to develop limited but intensive training courses for foremen 
and other officers, or for prospective foremen. ‘These courses 
have proved so popular and have been so thoroughly appreci- 
ated by both the men and the managements where they have 
been properly conducted, that it would seem the railroads 
could well afford to develop similar courses of training for 
their foremen. 

Another splendid way of inspiring and training foremen 
and officers is through the conventions or meetings of their 
various associations. While these organizations are largely 
technical, fortunately a few of them have recognized that the 
human problem was, after all, one of the most important 
problems which confronted them and have talked the ques- 
tion over frankly both in their open meetings and among 
themselves outside of the regular sessions. These conven- 
tions and meetings act as clearing houses for the best prac- 
tices and thoughts and should be encouraged. 

It is unfortunate that the Mechanical Division, A. R. A., 
the parent organization in the mechanical department, has 
failed to recognize this and has limited its committee investi- 
gations and the convention proceedings largely to questions 
relating to equipment standards. It is to be hoped that the 
mere fact that there has been little time for the preparation 
of committee reports during recent months will automatically 
force the consideration at the 1923 meeting of questions re- 
lating to employees’ relations, through the presentation of 
individual papers or reports by men who are specially quali- 








*See “Public Relations Work on the Illinois Central,” Railway Age, Oc- 
tober 8, 1921, pages 654 and 683. 

®See “Developing Machinery and Neglecting Men,” Railway Age, Sep- 
tember 16, 1922, page 495. 


10 See “Getting Better Results From Railroad Organizations,” Railway Age, 
February 25, 1921, page 459; ‘Benefits Derived From Apprentice Training,” 
Railway Age, March 18, 1921, page 714; “Training and Developing the Rail- 
road Worker,” Railway Age, March 18, 1921, page 719; ‘Management 
Problems and the Human Element,” Railway Age, June 10, 1921, page 1309 
and August 20, 1921, page 325. . 


11“*A Personnel Denartment For the Railways,’ Railway Age, June 18, 
1920, page 1921; “Importance of the Human Element in_ Railroading,” 
Railway Age, October 22, 1920, page 691; ‘‘Labor Turnover—Not a Disease 
But a Symptem,” Railway Age, December 31, 1920, page 1157; “The Func- 
tions of a Railway Employment Service,” Railway Age, February 4, 1921, 


* page 329; “Tcb Analysis and Job Specification,” Railway Age, September 3 
1921, page 445; “Our Road,” Raileay 


Age, September, 23, 1922, page 549. 
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fied to consider the various aspects of the personnel ques- 
tion. 


Question. In what other way have the managements 
failed ? 
Answer. In realizing that autocracy must be replaced by 


a spirit of democracy.’* 


Question. Hold on a minute, you say. This is no place 
to preach radicalism, socialism or communism. You had 
better stop where you are. 


Answer. The above statement might have been challenged 
successfully 10 or 20 years ago, but times have been chang- 
ing rapidly for the better. No one would accuse the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad’® of being radical; its position has usually 
been considered quite conservative. That road has sum- 
marized its present policy and practice in its relation with its 
employees in this sentence: “To give all employees an oppor- 
tunity to have a voice in the management in all matters af- 
fecting their wages, working conditions and welfare; and 
in other matters of mutual concern affecting the welfare of 
the company and of the public which the company serves.” 


Question. Are you going to take things out of the hands 
of the management? What will become of discipline? 


Answer. No. The employees can participate in the above 
mentioned matters and yet it will be possible to preserve the 
strictest sort of discipline. It is, of course, necessary to 
have thoroughly understood just what are the rights and re- 
sponsibilities of the management and just what are the 
rights and responsibilities of the employees. 


Question. Is this in any way related to the training of 
men to act in supervisory capacities? 


Answer. If the representatives of the employees gather 
around the table with the representatives of the management 
to discuss matters relating to wages, working conditions and 
welfare, both sides will come to understand each other much 
better. Moreover, the bringing up of grievances and the 
receiving of constructive suggestions from the men should 
automatically locate weak spots in the organization and fore- 
men and officers who do not understand how to deal with 
men properly. Efforts can then be concentrated upon these 
men to coach and train them to deal with the men in the 
right way. In most cases an immediate improvement will be 
noted. In some cases where the men are unfitted for the 
handling of men they can be transferred to positions which 
do not require their coming in contact with the men in a 
supervisory capacity. 

Question. This matter of employee representation looks 
good and the scheme seems logical, but is not something else 
needed to insure its success? 

Answer. Yes. It will fail unless it is 
justice and the spirit of a square deal. 


dominated by 


Question. You fail to use the expression “Golden Rule,” 
which is so much in vogue. Did you do this intentionally? 
Yes. 

Why? 

Answer. The term “Golden Rule,” rightly interpreted, 
is far more satisfactory than the expression we have used, 
but it has been applied so thoughtlessly and carelessly that it 
is to be feared it has lost its real force and meaning to many 
of those who use it. Obviously, if we are to solve the human 
relations problem on the railroads, thus insuring the most 
efficient and economical transportation and the best service to 
the public, we must inject a real spirit of brotherhood into 


Answer. 
Question. 





12 See “The Htiiman Problems of Modern Industry,” Railway Age, Novem- 
ber 25, 1922, page 977. 
13 See “Employee Representation on the Pennsylvania,” Railway Age, Oc- 


tober 14, 1922, pages 682 and 691 and November 11, 1922, pages 874 and 
876. 
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the railroad organizations. In other words, the Golden 
Rule must be applied in its best and strongest sense. 


Question. This sounds Utopian and possibly borders a 
bit too closely on the religious. Why try to put something 
into the transportation industry that commercial and indus- 
trial interests do not recognize? 


Answer. Hold up! You are going too fast. Not a few 
industries and at least one large Chamber of Commerce have 
come out clearly and forcefully for a more widespread recog- 
nition of the Golden Rule in the business world. 

Consider the Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, for in- 
stance. That body appointed an industrial relations com- 
mittee to look into the question of industrial unrest, deter- 
mine what caused it and suggest a remedy. The committee 
came to the conclusion that basically it was caused by a too 
prevalent spirit of greediness and suspicion. The remedy 
suggested by the committee, enthusiastically endorsed by the 
Philadelphia Chamber of Commerce, was the recognition of 
the Golden Rule in its best and highest sense. Attention was 
directed to the fact that the success of our forefathers in 
establishing a democracy in this country was due to the fact 
that they were inspired by a spirit of service and unselfish- 
ness and looked to Divine Providence for inspiration and 
leadership. United States Senator George Wharton Pepper 
in speaking to the group of 850 business men of Philadel- 
phia, who later adop‘ed what is known as the Golden Rule 
Pledge, stated that labor and capital could not be reconciled 
by any of the mechanical methods which trusted in force, 
but that “we must go back to God.” The Golden Rule 
Pledge which was adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, 
and which is receiving endorsement by other similar bedies, 
and is being enthusiastically promoted by Philadelphia busi- 
ness men, follows: 


Golden Rule Pledge 


“4s Americans, we recognize that we face a crucial condi- 
tion in our social, political and industrial life, which, if not 
corrected, can lead only to individual and national disaster. 

“We Recognize that the trend of combining interests of 
individuals and groups will continue. 

“But We Likewise Recognize that such interests in the 
creation of their relationships to the many must be controlled 
by the spirit of equity and reason if they are to endure. 

“Unjust Exploitation of the many by the few, regardless 
of its position or field of activity, cannot continue, for self- 
preservation would force all citizens into hostile groups. 

“The Remedy of our present malady lies in approaching 
the interests of others, be they employer or employee, buyer 
or seller, producer or distributor, individual or group, in a 
spirit of fairness actuated by the Golden Rule. 


7 Facts 


“We are all workers. 

“The United States is our union. 

“Our membership is over 100,000,000 in good standing. 

“Our allegiance is first to God and then to that union. 

“Our nation is a living expression of belief in our Creator. 

“Liberty is our human right by Divine right. 

“The Declaration of Independence acknowledges Ameri- 
can liberty to be a gift of God: ‘All men are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalienable rights. * * * * 
With a firm reliance on the protection of Divine Providence.’ 
—Declaration of Independence. 

“The Declaration of Independence establishes, without 

discrimination 
Independence of person 
Independence of property and 
Independence of contract. 


“The Declaration of Independence is maintained by the 
Constitution of the United States. 
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“The Constitution of the United States is administered by 
representative government. 

“Our representative government is controlled by public 
opinion. 

“Public opinion is based on ignorance, illusion, prejudice 
—or knowledge, truth, judgment. 

“The Declaration of Independence—the Constitution of 
the United States—and representative government will be 
maintained or destroyed by public opinion! Public opinion is 
what men think. Our problem is not to change habits, laws 
or men, but to make facts the basis of thinking. 

“We, as Americans, recognizing the fundamental nature 
of the above facts, do hereby declare that we will in all ways 
urge upon our associates, and those with whom we come in 
contact, the importance of making facts the basis of their 
thinking, and 

“We Pledge our loyalty and renew our allegiance to God 
and Country to the end ‘That this nation under God shall 
have a new birth of freedom and that the government of 
the people, by the people and for the people’ (Lincoln) shall 
be sustained.” 


Question. This sounds well, but can it be interpreted 
in the terms of actual practical application? Does it not 
border too much on the sentimental ? 


Answer. Many schemes and methods have been suggested 
and tried throughout the industrial world for replacing the 
friction and unrest between the employees and the manage- 
ments with a spirit of co-operation and teamwork. Some 
of these plans have proved eminently successful, but only to 
the degree that they were dominated by a sincere apprecia- 
tion of the spirit of a square deal, based on the Golden Rule. 
Looking at the facts frankly, it must be admitted that the 
most serious problem confronting the railroads today is that 
of employees’ relations. Railroad managements and railroad 
employees realize that things are not as they should be, and 
that they cannct continue on the present basis. Both sides 
are earnestly seeking relief from this impossible situation. 
Unless the spirit of friction and unrest that exists in many 
cases can be replaced by a spirit of co-operation and team- 
work, the railroads are surely headed toward disaster, which 
will in the last analysis, affect adversely the interests of the 
public, the employees and the investors. The old methods 
of organization and of directing the human element have 
failed absolutely. The one thing that is left, and the only 
one which promises any real relief and success, is that which 
has been suggested in this catechism. 


What could the railroads not do in giving better and more 
adequate service to the public, in improving the living con- 
ditions of the employees, and in insuring a fair return to the 
investors if the organizations could be dominated by the 
Golden Rule—“Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself, and 
thou shalt do unto others as ye would have them do unto 
you.” 


Five Hunprep THOUSAND Tons was the amount of ice trans- 
ported by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western in 1921, accord- 
ing to an advertisement of the road printed in New York City 
papers. Most of this ice was taken from lakes in the hills and 
mountains of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. It is cut with 
modern machinery, and is so pure that it can be used for storage 
batteries, druggists’ prescriptions and other purposes ordinarily 
requiring distilled water. About 100,000 tons is shipped to 
creameries. Ice houses have discarded sawdust and straw pack- 
ings in favor of insulated walls. Ice cars are carefully washed 
and pre-cooled and the ice protected from shrinkage by paper 
linings. The Lackawanna ices refrigerator cars at Buffalo, 
Elmira. Gouldsboro and Hoboken, and there are separate icing 
stations for milk cars at Binghamton, Richfield Springs and 
Chenango Forks. 
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Who Builds the Highways ?* 


HO SHALL PAy for the construction and maintenance 
W of hard-surfaced roads to be ground to powder under 
the wheels of motor vehicles, of which many of 
the most destructive compete with the railroads for freight 
and passenger traffic? The growing use of motor vehicles 
for commercial purposes and the extension of hard-road 
systems to cover the entire country make this an important 
problem. The railroads and their patrons have a great 
deal at stake in the solution of it. ‘ 
There were approximately 10,500,000 motor vehicles in 
this country in 1921, of which more than 1,000,000 were 
trucks, commercial cars, taxicabs and buses, engaged in the 
service of transportation. To a large extent, it is true, the 
service performed by this motorized fleet is supplemental 
to the transportation service performed by the railroads, 
but in many instances the two services are competitive. 
Whether motor vehicle transportation service is supplemental 
to or competitive with the railroads, however, does not alter 
the problem. 

The railroads pay for the construction, maintenance and 
improvement of the roadways over which their trains pass, 
and that cost necessarily becomes a part of the nation’s 
railway transportation bill. In 1921 the maintenance of 
the tracks, roadbed, buildings, bridges and other structures 
used by the railroads cost $756,948,985. This was exclusive 
of interest on the investment and improvements chargeable 
to capital account. It represents approximately 16.5 per 
cent of the total operating expenses of the railroads in 1921. 
A considerable part of the revenues received by the railroads 
from carrying freight and passengers went to pay that par- 
ticular cost. 

More than 1,000,000 motor vehicles used the public roads 
for commercial purposes last year. The amount which they 
paid for that privilege represents only a small fraction of 
the cost of constructing, maintaining and improving the road- 
ways which they helped to destroy. The total revenues de- 
rived from the registration of all motor vehicles and from the 
issuance of licenses to owners, chauffeurs, manufacturers and 
dealers amounted to $122,269,071.33, out of which there 
was available for road work $116,117,167.80, exclusive of 
taxes on gasoline, which amounted to $5,302,259.79. As 
compared with this, however, the construction of highways 
in the United States last year cost $767,421,375. The differ- 
ence represents the amount which the public had to pay out 
of funds raised by general taxation. In other words, the 
users of all motor vehicles paid about 15 per cent of the 
cost of road-building, and the other 85 per cent was paid 
by general taxation. 

The public at large has as great an interest in trans- 
portation by railroad as it has in transportation on the 
public highways. In fact, the benefits accruing from the 
use of the railroads are more widespread than the benefits 
accruing from the use of the highways by the more destructive 
vehicles—trucks, commercial cars, taxicabs and buses. It 
is no more equitable that those who do not derive immediate 
benefit from the destructive use of the highways should pay 
for them than that the public should be taxed for the cost 
of building, maintaining and improving the roadways used 
for rail transportation. 

It is important to note in this connection that the rail- 
roads pay a not inconsiderable portion of the taxes from 
which come the funds for 85 per cent of the road work. In 
1921 the taxes paid by the Class I railroads of the country 
in the various states amounted to $237,872,319. This was 
exclusive of $37,176,773 in federal taxes, $79,042 in Dis- 
trict of Columbia taxes, $660,218 in Canadian taxes and 
$95,244 in taxes not localized to the states. 

In order to emphasize the comparison between motor 





* From an editorial in the Illinois Central Magazine for October, 1922. 
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vehicle revenues and highway expenditures, there is shown 
herewith a table giving the figures by states for 1921. 

It is up to railway men to impress upon the public the 
fact that every burden placed upon the railroads is a burden 
upon their patrons. The railroads do not have an inex- 
haustible supply of funds out of which to pay operating 
expenses, taxes and other charges. A railroad is an in- 
stitution organized for the giving of a great public service, 
in the performance of which certain costs are incurred, and 
these costs are charged back against the public in the form 
of freight and passenger rates. The shippers and passengers 
who use the railroads, therefore, pay the railroads’ operating 
expenses, taxes and other charges as truly as if the railroads 
were not an intermediate involved party in the financial 
transaction. 


When the public gets that view of the situation—and it 
is the proper view—there will be fewer attempts to unload 
tax burdens and burdensome operating costs upon the rail- 


roads. 


And when the public comes to realize that the cost 


of building, maintaining and improving the highways is 
not being paid by those who put them to a destructive use, 
a solution will be found for this problem. 


Motor Vehicle Highway 

Revenues Expenditures 
ME og ind 5 Be od a ee aoe Eee $1,147,265°D0 $4,065,000.00 
EE, igac FOR sb OER ew Ska ea 195,969.75 8,800,000.00 
Ee rane: .. Fn aa 856,543.60 23,300,000.00 
MED . 450 a era oreds «kins maniac da dete 6,834,089.52 38,200,000.00 
MINOR. 5 4p sul ozo ard ce diur @ ncn arcs ce anteater 906,059.27 8,291,898.00 
MENNING 0.55.6 Hoda a ee bexredecuceroae 2,129,861.12 *6,000,000.00 
IR 25:5: cele 8.5 be Sau Soke wee 375,469.00 3,403,822.00 
MEE x.040:-4 od enw tikes nitedecsb a 734,845.50 5,180,000.00 
PE a Ee Sr ee ee onal 1,705,941.24 25,153,452.00 
WE sin Su Glew beinstine stages boas 841,212.93 *15,000,000.00 
MEE 2s vnshude cohwaukts soca hacures 6,803,556.21 30,300,000.00 
PE ee kwkakscnetmnsn Meuse shakeoe 2,422,227.00 14,000,000.00 
DOD. actin thapdwencaatekemceeee chines 7,719,127.47 28,323,920.00 
ee ona a a: em oe 71,400,000.00 23,366,848.00 
SIN. 5. dca, 5-5 re Sintec dike oaks, Bea 1,771,887.02 8,500,000.00 
ET oe eee ee eee 453,276.00 12,430,918.00 
NE oe tala cao oes a redeem oe 1,094,750.25 7,052,419.00 
ON SORE eG Se Ar aa ae 2,460,162.04 *8,850,000.00 
NEINNNUN. “woo oC a wwaesadesets obane 4,717,389.30 14,000,000.00 
EE sex bce bk weeneusan erie aa 6,751,924.51 31,000,000.00 
ere See e Ones eo eet ae eee 5,672,424.61 25,672,859.00 
IN 02h cine s pA a Risco. seas oe) 751,946.63 6,000,000.00 
| REN Ree ER Pere ee open: we 2,505,353.90 . 13,675,000.00 
IIE "Sil cx ardcig Use onli MR ia ee 594,520.50 6,714,409.00 
PRN. a icxcbras balva deere entadeelon 2,824,811.25 11,032,895.00 
MRE. \o s:acnraith shares wie WA a tiwieseaiaraelee 102,800.00 1,710,379.00 
SN S o'n.6 oS Sewn Kensesantees 876,322.14 3,423,000.00 
I MUIR a is sve cua. aigiee hee 8 ok carer a 3,974,063.75 14,030,000.00 
PE MN Gs dois by bea ndee euuxede xs 198,632.77 3,238,366.00 


$10,288,858.25 











47,126,068.00 





NR. ak aad cee acoccatan ears 2,259,240.43 *8 078,298.00 
ND, MNS ince ni dane anaes wean 683,052.45 4,600,000.00 
NN, adh site coc a icracar eh eevee ate ade are 6,894,159.73 57,000,000.00 
IN oe ar arg dre os actin ocala cme he 2,619,713.49 9,800,000.00 
I tae IE ae be acc we Sheesh OP ESE 2,334,931.25 23,000,000.00 
PD. io ab wan anhe Obese web aes 9,470,174.31 *58,525,232.00 
SE ee ne eee 848,723.59 2,300,000.00 
CN a5 sv ae vaderes vase kesinnes 741,114.79 5,600,000.00 
SE, NOG, 2s hse Bae das So eaew cic wwecs 720,587.00 12,275,000.00 
Es oai'u sh alht che crbeh 0-4-0 tie bata ae 1,387,870.10 11,000,000.00 
gc s 542)S. de a Pala neibtanc yo ocio wake 3,806,395.25 51,481,000.00 
MPM ce ech cians uch dae gun b ReS uae Seale ekiO 441,359.88 6,989,036.00 
EE ii. 0:6n cw oe Rew oad es oo oe ahd bee 668,288.50 3,200,000.00 
ND. tts atin Wid Weekes mecuy cee tent 2,021,146.09 *11,400,000.00 
IR is oxic hws dhe aie buenas 3,140,730.74 15,900,000.00 
TEL ONE 6:56.95 cand ieweeewawpan 1,250,525.82 9,000,000.00 
MEMEO, kis 2 cccncebencdaneceucnesee 3,671,645.50 24,750,000.00 
WOME in 5 cvs Visowonesccmenveusene 288,121.88 4,681,556.00 

MED sv dedises anew rewind yee $122,269,071.33 $767 421,375.00 





+For period July-December, inclusive. 
clusive. *Estimated. 


tFor period Februiary-December, in 


Motor vehicle revenues include the revenues from motor vehicle registra- 
tions and from owners’, chauffeurs’, manufacturers’ and dealers’ licenses. 
Figures furnished by Bureau of Public Roads, Department of Agriculture. 

Highway expenditures include the amounts spent in various states for high- 


way construction. 
of Agriculture. 


Figures furnished by Bureau of Public Roads, Department 











Marine Borers Attack Piling Along Atlantic Coast 


The National Research Council Has Undertaken an Investigation 
to Determine Methods of Protection 


other industries have made in docks and other structures 
along the waterfront in the harbors along the Atlantic 
coast, there is cause for concern in the evidence now being 
brought to light regarding the appearance of marine borers 
in these waters. Only three years ago the collapse of a 


Boner of the large investment which the railways and 





Condition of Test Blocks. (1) From Ft. Sumpter, S. C., In- 
stalled on September 6, 1922, and Removed on October 2, 
1922. (2) From Ft. Sumpter, S. C., Installed on Septem- 
ber 6, 1922, and Removed on October 23, 1922. (3) 
From Ft. Scriven, Ga., Installed on September 
15, 1922, and Removed November 1, 1922. 


number of structures in San Francisco Bay brought the rav- 
ages of these borers prominently before the owners of water- 
front property in this country. As a result of the great 
damage done in the upper waters of San Francisco Bay, 
previously immune from marine borers, a committee was 











(Left) Condition of Untreated Pile Attacked by Bankia after 
One Year’s Service in Harbor at Norfolk, Va. 
(Center) Untreated Piling Attacked by Martesia 

(Right) Condition of Untreated Pile Attacked by Bankia after 
Six Month’s Service in Harbor at Norfolk, Va. 





organized by local interests to study the problem. This 
committee soon found that it was necessary to enlarge the 
scope of the work so as to cover the entire country, and at 
its suggestion the National Research Council organized a 
committee to carry on a nation-wide study. 

An investigation of the existing literature showed that 
while much study had been given borers for the past three 
hundred years, these studies had been disconnected and 
while much information had been developed, no conclusion 
had been reached. It was evident that a co-ordinated 
biological, engineering and chemical investigation offered 
the best chance for success. 

There was found to be little information as to the dis- 
tribution of the various species of borers and their living 
requirements. It was, therefore, necessary to find out where 
these various species existed, under what conditions they 
lived and what conditions in the water governed their dis- 
tribution and activities. The damage in San Francisco 

















Section of an Untreated Pile from Lehigh Valley Pier at 

Jersey City after Ten Year’s Service Indicating Recent Attack. 

Living Organisms Were Extracted from This Pile in 
September, 1922 


was done by the teredo navalis, the pile-worm of Holland. 
No thoroughly authenticated records could be found which 
indicated its previous occurrence on the American coasts. 
It was first identified on the East coast in Barnegat Bay, 
New Jersey, in 1921. 

In order to secure definite information regarding the dis- 
tribution of the various species and their rate of growth, a 
test board was designed carrying 24 blocks, one of which is 
to be removed from each board on the first and sixteenth 
days of the month and sent to Harvard University or the 
University of California for biological study, determination 
of species and rate of growth of the different species. These 
test boards are expected to determine the presence and species 
of marine borers in any locality and also the time of the 
year in which they work and breed. The blocks are 2 in. 
by 4 in. by 5 in. in size, of wide ring sappy yellow pine, 
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surfaced on four sides. Each block is identified by a copper 
tag. The board with its 24 blocks is sunk from the end 

















Condition of a Pile Removed from the Standard Oil Com- 
pany’s Pier at Bayonne, N. J., in November, 1922, 
After Seven Year’s Service 


of a wharf or pier to an elevation about a foot above the 
mud line and fastened securely in place. 
With the co-operation of the railroads, the Coast Guard, 
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the Navy, the Army, the Bureau of Lighthouses and various 
state and municipal bodies and industries owning water- 
front structures, 235 of these boards have been put in place 
between the Eastern boundary of Maine and Kodiak, 
Alaska, as well as in harbors of the American possessions 
in the Caribbean Sea and on the Pacific Islands. The first 
boards were placed in June, 1922, and the number has been 
increased until the total mentioned above are now in place. 

As a result of the inspection of the blocks taken from 
these boards, teredo navalis has been found in practically 
all harbors from Provincetown, Mass., south to Delaware 
Bay, and in several other harbors in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf. Because this species appears to thrive in water of 
low salinity and with a high degree of pollution, and since 
it also has a very high rate of reproduction, it may be con- 
sidered as probably the most destructive species of borer. 
The greatest activity has been found in Providence, R. L, 
where blocks on one of the test boards were practically de- 
stroyed in three and one-half months. 

Bankia gouldi (xylotria) have been found from Delaware 
Bay south through the Gulf and on the Pacific Coast. This 
species grows at probably twice the rate of teredo navalis, 
but it does not reproduce as rapidly—probably about 1,500,- 
000 young per year as against 2,500,000 for teredo navalis, 
and so far as known it does not seem to have the resistance 
to low salinity and pollution that teredo navalis possesses. 
One of the boards carrying the test blocks in Galveston Bay 
was totally destroyed in two months by bankia. 

A number of new or little known species of molluskan 
borers have also been identified; some of them apparently not 
being affected by creosote. The economic importance of these 
species will be established by further study of the test blocks. 

Limnoria have been identified in harbors practically all 
the way from Maine to Alaska. Their rate of destruction 
is extremely variable. It seems to be high in some locations 
in New England and in some Gulf and Pacific harbors. 

The biological studies have shown some interesting and 
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perhaps significant indications in the effect of the proximity 
of copper and iron to the borers and tests are now being 
carried on at Providence, R. I., Charleston, S. C., and Gal- 
veston, Texas, to determine whether a system of protection 
for both old and new structures cannot be developed by the 
use of these metals in strips or wire. The laboratory studies 
of teredo navalis carried on by the University of California 
have given some extremely valuable information regarding 
this most destructive species. 

In co-operation with the University of California and the 
Forest Products Laboratory, test blocks impregnated with 
various chemicals and- various fractions of creosote are being 
tested by immersion in Gulf and Pacific harbors. Tests are 
also being made of several tropical woods which are reported 
to resist borers. Some of these timbers have European and 
Asiatic records showing a high resistance. As a portion of 
the report of the Wood Preservation committee of the Ameri- 
can Railway Engineering Association to be submitted in 
March, 1923, a comprehensive study has been made of the 
literature on the subject of service records of various methods 
of protection. This report, when published, will give con- 
siderable information as to methods which have not been 
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successful, as well as others which have given good results 
over considerable periods. 

Reinforced concrete as a substitute for timber is becoming 
more and more used. Unfortunately, its record is not one 
of universal success. In fact, the committee has found very 
many more cases of failure than of success, and in most 
cases the causes of failure are very obscure. Studies are being 
carried on to endeavor to determine these causes and to 
produce a specification which will result in a construction 
which can be depended on to give long life, if such a thing 
be possible with this material. 

As the investigation goes on, the interest of the various 
co-operation agencies has been increasing, as several ideas 
giving some promise of satisfactory results have developed 
from the study. The next season’s work should be even more 
productive than the last, as the preliminary work is largely 
completed and the lines of investigation to be followed by 
the biologists and chemists are becoming much clearer. 

This investigation is being conducted by the Committee 
on Marine Piling Investigations of the National Research 
Council, New York City, of which William G. Atwood is 
director. 


Road Test of Clifford Automatic Train Control 


Apparatus of the “Conductive” Type Having Continuous Control 
Feature Tried Out On the Erie 


trol device which has been developed by the Clifford 

Automatic Train Control and Signal Corporation 
was made on the Erie before the New York Central Lines 
Signal Committee, Train Control branch, other interested 
railroad men and guests on November 28. A Pacific type 
passenger locomotive was equipped with the control appara- 
tus while other apparatus was used in the car to demonstrate 
its operation. The tests were made on the eastbound main 
track between Port Jervis, N. Y., and Graham, four block 
sections being equipped with the train control circuits. 

The train control apparatus developed by this company 
is what is known as the “conductive” system. It gives an 
indication at any point in the block corresponding to any 
change which takes place in the track conditions ahead. No 
roadside apparatus is employed, as a superimposed circuit is 
used in connection with the track circuit and the drop in 
voltage between the front axle of the engine and the rear 
axle of the tender in train control territory is utilized as the 
primary impulse to actuate the apparatus. Through the 
primary impulse, which actuates specially designed three- 
position polarized relays, other relays, of the telephone type, 
are controlled; which in turn govern a solenoid magnet 
which actuates the air apparatus and also the cab signal. The 
cab signal is auxiliary to the system itself and can be used 
or not as desired. This signal consists of white, red, yellow 
and green lights, from which four indications are obtained. 
Time element relays of the inverse time element overload type 
are used in connection with the delayed application effect. 
The entire electrical equipment, with the exception of the 
eight-volt storage battery, will be contained in a box 5 in. 
by 8 in. by 12 in. mounted in a convenient location on the 
engine. 

The circuits used in the test were d. c. polarized cir- 
cuits of the double rail type. The imposed circuits are car- 
ried to the rails over two No. 6 B. & S. gage copper wires 
and equalized by keeping the voltage in the two rails bal- 
anced with the line. The imposed voltage is approximately 
18 volts per circuit. In order to get the advance indication 


A DEMONSTRATION and test of an automatic train con- 


the polarity is reversed on the imposed circuit. Current is 
required in each block section to permit the train to proceed 
and in this manner the apparatus is made self checking. 
The circuits which can be used are the double rail imposed 
circuit, the single rail imposed circuit or the diagonal wired 
double rail imposed circuit. These have been designed to 
meet varying conditions and their application is not confined 
to d. c. steam road operation. An eight-volt storage battery 
is used to operate the air valve and cab signal lights on the 
locomotive. 

The engine air equipment consists of an eliminating valve 
cut in the main reservoir lead between the engineman’s au- 
tomatic brake valve and the pipe leading to the main 
reservoir. The function of this valve is to prevent the en- 
gineman from releasing his brakes after an application is 
made, but it does not prevent him making a greater applica- 
tion if desirable. In addition to the eliminating valve there 
is an electro-pneumatic or solenoid valve controlled through 
the track circuit; and also the actuating valve, which sets 
in motion the automatic brake control valve, which in turn 
controls the eliminating valve which makes the proper brake 
pipe reduction. After the proper brake pipe reduction has 
been made, the actuating valve returns automatically to its 
normal position. After the stop is made, there is a releasing 
valve which, when opened, actuates a piston in the elimi- 
nating valve which again opens up the lead from the main 
reservoir to the engineman’s automatic brake valve. 

Under normal conditions the solenoid valve is always en- 
ergized. When it is de-energized the solenoid opens an air 
valve which allows equalizing air to flow against a piston 
in a graduated air valve which produces an application of 
the brakes in proportion to the speed of the train and at the 
same time cuts off the main reservoir supply to the standard 
E. T. or L. T. brake equipment so that the engineman can- 
not release his brakes until the train is brought to a stop; 
but he can make a heavier application if he wishes. As 
stated above, after the solenoid valve produces the necessary 
stop application it closes automatically and returns to nor- 
mal, leaving the standard brake equipment lapped and the 
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automatic features of the train control device ready for a 
further application. 

The tests made consisted of running the engine in auto- 
matic block signal territory not wired up with the train con- 
trol circuits to show that the engine equipment was not sen- 
sitive to the ordinary track circuit; engine running in train 
control territory with the blocks clear; a shunt put on the 
track two blocks in advance, showing that the engine would 
receive an advance caution indication (white and green light) 
two blocks back, and a caution (yellow light) followed by a 
stop indication (red light) with an automatic brake applica- 
tion in the next block; a test of the air apparatus to show 
that the engineman could not prevent the stop but could 
make a greater application of the air, and a test showing 
how the device operated when attempting to follow a train 
too closely. 

When the engine entered train control territory, not occu- 
pied, the green light showed. A shunt was then put on the 
track two blocks ahead and the white and green lights 
showed, these automatic functions taking place irrespective 
of the train’s position in the block. When the train ran into 
a red block at a speed of 45 m. p. h. or under, the yellow 
light showed up for about 20 seconds (delayed application), 
after which the yellow light went out, the red light came on 
and the train was stopped automatically. If the train oper- 
ates at a speed over 45 m. p. h. there is no delayed applica- 
tion, but the red light appears immediately and the stop takes 
place. 

The next test was made with the train moving at approxi- 
mately 25 m. p. h. by putting a shunt on in the block in 
which the train was running. A delayed stop application 
was made. With the shunt still on, the engineman released 
himself after coming to a full stop and then proceeded. The 
shunt was then taken off with the train in the block and the 
apparatus cleared up automatically, the green light showing. 

The train next went on a siding to allow another train to 
pass, and after it had cleared the block the train backed out 
of the siding, the apparatus automatically indicating a clear 
block by the green light showing. 

The next test consisted in opening the track wiring on one 
of the superimposed circuits to show that the apparatus 
would still function through the remaining circuit on the 
one rail. When the train ran from automatic train control 
territory into non-automatic train control territory an auto- 
matic stop was made with the apparatus as it was installed 
for test purposes. After the engineman released himself he 
could then proceed without receiving additional stops. 
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In order to test the effect of foreign current keeping a track 
relay energized with a train in the circuit, a shunt was put 
on a block in advance of the train and the track relay was 
maintained in its normal position corresponding to no train 
in the block. When the train ran into this section it was 
automatically stopped in braking distance. This test pro- 
duced the same effect as if the train had run from automatic 
train control territory into non-automatic train control ter- 
ritory. 

Another test made was to have the test train attempt to 
close up the gap between itself and a train ahead. In this 
test the proper indications were received, corresponding to 
the positions of the trains in the respective blocks, but when 
the test train ran into the block occupied by the train ahead, 
the test train was automatically stopped. 

As the speed control apparatus was not installed no speed 
control tests were made, those conducted being in connection 
with the automatic stop feature only. 


Freight Car Loading 
Washincton, D. C. 

LTHOUGH the number of cars loaded with revenue 
A freight is showing the usual seasonal drop the reduc- 

tion continues to be less abrupt than it has been at 
this season in recent years. For the week ended November 
25 the total was 955,495, which was over 13,000 cars less 
than the loading for the previous week but was 282,030 
more than the loading for the corresponding week of last 
year and 151,794 more than that for the corresponding week 
of 1920. This was partly due, however, to the fact that the 
Thanksgiving day holiday last year and the year before 
came earlier in the month than this year, which destroys 
the value of comparisons with the figures for the correspond- 
ing calendar dates. Grain and grain products loading con- 
tinued heavy, with a total of 54,790 cars, or slightly less 
than the week before. Coal loading showed a decrease of 
about 3,000 but there were increases in the loading of coke, 
forest products and miscellaneous freight. Ore loading, 
15,052 cars, was only about half of that for the previous 
week. 

The freight car shortage was further reduced during the 
period from November 15 to 23 to 152,565 cars. This was 
a decrease of 5,671 in approximately a week. The shortage 
included 79,037 box cars and 43,683 coal cars. At the same 
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time 5,306 surplus cars were reported. 








REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED 
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Southern Pacific—Central Pacific Hearing 


Most Pacific Coast Witnesses Want Unified Operation 


HE HEARING before Commissioner Meyer and Potter of 
T the Interstate Commerce Commission on the applica- 
tion of the Southern Pacific for permission to retain 
control of the Central Pacific has been continued during the 
past week, testimony being presented by representatives of 
the various commercial organizations and state commissions 
that have intervened in the case either in support of or in 
opposition to the application. In a general way most of the 
representatives of California and other Pacific coast com- 
munities have strongly urged the retention of the present 
unified operation of the Southern Pacific-Central Pacific 
lines, or at least that there should be no separation until the 
commission has completed its final consolidation plan and 
has definitely allocated the Central Pacific, while represen- 
tatives of the inter-mountain and middle western communities 
served by the Union Pacific have been more inclined to favor 
the separation of the Central Pacific from the Southern 
Pacific and its operation either independently or by the 
Union Pacific. Members of the California Shippers’ Com- 
mittee Against Dismemberment of the Southern Pacific- 
Central Pacific System have shown more interest in the net- 
work of lines in California and indicated the belief that 
their interests would be better served by maintaining a strong 
railway system with headquarters in California than by 
building up competition against it and they have also insisted 
that rates would be increased and service impaired if the 
present system and its methods of operation were disrupted. 
Those supporting the Union Pacific contention that 
the Supreme Court’s decree ordering a dissolution under the 
Sherman law should be carried out have shown more interest 
in the line from Sacramento to Ogden and have taken the 
position that the Southern Pacific discriminates against the 
Ogden route because of its greater interest in the longer haul 
over Southern Pacific rails via the El Paso gateway and that 
if the Central Pacific were operated independently or by the 
Union Pacific it would display more interest in developing 
the territory served by the Ogden line and the Union Pacific. 
The witnesses have been cross-examined by counsel for the 
Union Pacific and the Southern Pacific and there has been 
much discussion of the extensive propaganda conducted by 
both roads and by the organizations that have lined up with 
them and numerous questions as to who paid for advertising 
and publicity matter or what promises on the part of the 
roads influenced the attitude of the shippers. 


Labor Intervenes for S. P. 


In addition to the shippers, bankers and public officials 
who have testified, general chairmen of the train service 
organizations on the Southern Pacific, reinforced by Grand 
Chief Warren S. Stone of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, appeared and protested vigorously against a sep- 
* aration of the Central Pacific from the Southern Pacific, on 
the ground that it would cause relocation of terminals and 
the creation of new divisions, thereby uprooting the employees 
from their homes, causing chaotic conditions affecting their 
seniority rights and reducing the continuity of employment 
by dividing the work in California between two railroads. 

C. E. Childs of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce testi- 
fied on November 28 and opposed the Southern Pacific peti- 
tion, urging the development of the Central Pacific and 
Union Pacific as a through transcontinental line. He was 
followed by a number of representatives of the California 
committee against dismemberment, who supported the South- 
em Pacific application, including H. H. Sanborn, traffic 


Retained—Middle West for Separation 


Wasuineton, D, C. 
expert for the committee; Alden Anderson, representing the 
California Fruit Distributors; James A. Keller, of the Pacific 
Portland Cement Company; H. H. Van Horn of the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation; Frank Clifford of the Sperry 
Flour Company; Dallas H. Gray, of the Shippers’ Com- 
mittee for the South San Joaquin Valley; G. J. Bradley, of 
the Merchants’ and Manufacturers’ Association of Sacra- 
mento; Seth Mann, of the San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce; Frank M. Hill, of the Fresno Traffic Association; 
F. P. Gregson, of the Associated Jobbers of Los Angeles; 
R. L. Vance, of the California Portland Cement Company; 
C. L. Bailey, representing warehouse owners; H. E. Woolner, 
of the Great Western Milling Company; Charles R. Thor- 
burn of the Watsonville Chamber of Commerce, and C. L. 
Crumrine of the La Habra Shippers’ Association. E. O. 
Edgerton, director of the shippers’ committee, filed with the 
commission 1,000 copies of resolutions adopted by commer- 
cial and civic bodies of the Pacific coast territory, which, 
he said, urged the commission to allow the Southern Pacific 
to continue to operate the Central Pacific as one system. 


See Increased Rates 


Many of these witnesses said that a separation of the two 
roads would substitute two or three line hauls for one line 
hauls with a consequent increase in rates which, in many 
instances, they said, would be sufficient to interfere with the 
movement. Mr. Mann said that while the San Francisco 
Chamber of Commerce in 1913 had assented to the proposal 
that the Central Pacific be sold to the Union Pacific, it was 
influenced at that time by the fact that the government had 
announced its intention of bringing suit for a separation of 
the Central Pacific from the Southern Pacific and he also 
said that conditions had changed since that time. The 
Panama Canal lines have taken a large part of the trans- 
continental traffic, the Union Pacific has acquired complete 
ownership of a line into Los Angeles and there has been a 
complete change in the country’s transportation policy as 
expressed in the Transportation Act. 

The representatives of the employees spoke in a very com- 
plimentary way of their relations with the Southern Pacific 
management and expressed some doubt as to whether their 
relations would be so satisfactory with another railroad. For 
example, they said another company might not maintain a 
pension system. They also said that the Southern Pacific’s 
interest in California was so diversified that it is enabled 
to employ a large number of trainmen on its southern lines 
at one time of the year and its northern lines at another 
time, thereby giving continuous employment which they 
might not have if the service and the employees were divided 
among different companies. They testified as to the large 
number of men that own their own homes and said that some 
of them were afraid they would have to leave the salubrious 
climate of California. Also, it was stated that the men who 
stand high on the seniority list on the Southern Pacific would 
be placed much lower on the list if transferred to the service 
of another railroad and perhaps might not be able to obtain 
employment because of their age. 

On December 2 a number of witnesses took the stand in 
support of the Union Pacific’s contention in this case that 
the Central Pacific should be separated from the Southern 
Pacific. The first of these was Frank Francis, mayor of 
Ogden, who said that the Southern Pacific showed only a 
passive interest in the Central Pacific line to Ogden and 
treated it as a bridge for through traffic, while reserving its 
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progressive upbuilding and development work for the terri- 
tory from which it would receive a longer haul. James 
Brennan of Ogden, banker and live stock man, also gave 
similar testimony. A. M. Holloway of Salina, Kan., testified 
that under present conditions shippers in the middle west 
are not able to use the Ogden route to the fullest advantage. 
H. H. Corey, member of the Public Service Commission of 
Oregon, told of that commission’s recent petition to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for an order requiring one or 
more of the railroads of the state to build additional lines 
through eastern, central and western Oregon and said that 
the commission is interested in a disposition of this case 
which will bring Oregon more railroads and more competi- 
tion. It would oppose, he said, any lease of the Central 
Pacific to the Southern Pacific which. would preclude any 
joint use of that company’s lines in connection with the 
proposed Natron cut-off. On cross-examination by F. H. 
Wood, counsel for the Southern Pacific, he said that that 
question is the particular concern of the Oregon commission 
and that it would not object to a temporary arrangement 
which would cause only a reasonable delay in the construc- 
tion of that line. 


The I. C. C.’s Jurisdiction 


This led Commissioner Potter to question Mr. Wood as 
to whether the Southern Pacific’s petition contemplates only 
temporary relief and as to what will be the situation if the 
commission should decide that it has power only to deal 
with the permanent situation. Mr. Wood said the company’s 
desire is to present to the commission primarily the situation 
for the immediate future, because it desires to avoid dis- 
ruption of its system which might become unnecessary if 
the Central Pacific were finally allocated to the Southern 
Pacific in the consolidation plan, but that it asked relief to 
the extent which the commission shall decide is in the public 
interest. It has no desire to limit its application to temporary 
relief, but intended to leave it to the commission to determine 
the extent of the relief that could be allowed. 

A number of witnesses also appeared from Salt Lake City 
who differed from the position which had been previously 
taken by witnesses who had appeared on behalf of the gov- 
ernor of the state and the Salt Lake Commercial Club. They 
said that the people of Northern Utah in general were in 
favor of an independent Central Pacific that would be inter- 
ested in developing the territory which it traversed. One of 
the witnesses told the commission that it would have great 
difficulty in ascertaining the real sentiment of the shippers 
and of the public because so many who had taken sides in 
the case had been influenced by propaganda without making 
a first-hand investigation of the facts. It was admitted that 
the Oregon Short Line had paid for some of the full page 
advertisements which had appeared in Utah papers in the 
name of the committee of shippers. 


Admits Association Financed by U. P. 


A strong opposition to the Southern Pacific’s application 
was expressed on behalf of the California Producers’ and 
Shippers’ Association. E. F. Treadwell made an opening 
statement for this association in which he undertook to reply 
to a statement made by Mr. Wood at the opening of the 
hearing that this association was “merely an alias” for the 
Union Pacific. He said that after the Southern Pacific had 
undertaken a publicity campaign, the Union Pacific had 
undertaken a counter campaign by getting the support of a 
large number of producers and shippers throughout the state 
and that an organization had been formed which consisted 
of 8,000 members, who, he said, are deeply interested in 
seeing the spirit of the court decision carried out. He said 
the association is not pledged to support any ambition of 
the Union Pacific to acquire the Central Pacific, but is will- 
ing that its disposition be controlled by natural laws and 
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by the commission under the laws of the United States 
Charles Teague and Van Bernard appeared as witnesses on 
behalf of the association, among others, asserting that ther 
is a large territory in the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys that is inadequately served by the railroads, that th 
farmers have suffered enormous losses by reason of car 
shortage and that the territory would not be adequately de- 
veloped without the competition of additional lines. On 
cross-examination by Mr. Wood, Mr. Bernard, who appeared 
as a farmer and as chairman of the executive committee of 
the California Producers’ and Shippers’ Association, ad- 
mitted that the organization had been financed by the Union 
Pacific and that he was being paid by the Union Pacific. 
Under questioning by Mr. Wood, he testified that the present 
organization was formed on July 21, although he and a few 
cthers had been doing organization work before that and 
that he had appointed an executive committee consisting first 
of a farmer, who afterward resigned, two real estate men 
and an insurance man. Meetings were held and members 
secured by distributing postal cards, which, he said, had 
been signed by 3,720 up to the time he left California and 
additional names since had brought the total membership 
up to 7,837. 

When Mr. Wood questioned him regarding publicity 
material in opposition to the Southern Pacific’s efforts 
to retain control of the Central Pacific, which had been 
given out as coming from the “Washington headquarters 
of the shippers and producers of the Pacific coast,’ and 
later from the “Washington headquarters of the California 
Shippers’ and Producers’ Association,” the same office ad- 
dress being given in both cases, he said he knew nothing of 
such publicity work prior to the date of this hearing, that 
the office named was not the headquarters of the association 
but the office of the publicity bureau which he knew had 
been giving out publicity during the hearing, and that neither 
he nor any one representing the association that he knew of 
had authorized or paid for the publicity. One of these state- 
ments purported to be an interview with Secretary McGinty 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission regarding the effect 
of the Supreme Court’s decision on the commission’s con- 
solidation plan, which was dated June 23, 1922, prior to 
the date of the organization of the association. Mr. Bernard 
also denied knowledge of a statement handed him by Mr. 
Wood, in which Wallace Alexander of San Francisco had 
challenged the association to state who it represented, or a 
statement issued from the Washington publicity bureau on 
July 22 announcing the formation of the committee in Sac- 
ramento the day before. He said he had been in the office 
of the Washington publicity bureau but once, when he pre- 
sented a letter from a publicity man in Sacramento who had 
been working with his association. When asked who paid 
the publicity men, he replied: “I don’t mind telling you 
that so far as I know, the Union Pacific is paying the bills 
We have made no secret of it.” 

Other witnesses for the association were Victor R. Larsen, 
of Lodi; H. S. Maddox, of Sacramento; H. H. Dunning, 
of Maryville; and John A. Livingston of Auburn, Calif 


Chicago for Separation 


J. P. Haynes, appearing on behalf of the Chicago Asso 
ciation of Commerce, and the Chicago Shippers’ Conference 
Association, urged that the Central Pacific be disassociated 
from the Southern Pacific control in order that the trans- 
continental route from the central west to San Francisco and 
northern California may be managed by those who are inter 
ested in developing new traffic for that route rather than 
by an organization whose primary interests, he said, are in 
the development of traffic from the Atlantic seaboard in 
preference to movement from.the central west. 

W. B. Biddle, former president of the St. Louis-San 
Francisco, speaking for canning interests of Oregon, said 
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that the interests of Oregon and the Pacific coast would be 
promoted by the increased competition which would result 
from a separation of the Central Pacific from the Southern 
Pacific and F. G. Donaldson, speaking for lumber interests 
of the Willamette Valley, said that the development of that 
territory was largely dependent upon increased competition. 

Throughout the hearing there have been more publicity 
agents than newspaper men in attendance most of the time, 
and the newspaper men who have been sending out stories 
on it have had the assistance of three sources, as well as 
three distinct types, of publicity material. The Southern 
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Pacific’s representatives have given out copies of the pre- 
pared statements of Southern Pacific witnesses and occasion- 
ally some extracts from the stenographic report of the hear- 
ing. Representatives of the shippers’ committee against 
dismemberment have given out enthusiastically-written sto- 
ries regarding the testimony of their witnesses and twice 
daily stories have been given out in the name of the Cali- 
fornia Producers’ and Shippers’ Association regarding the 
testimony of the witnesses who were opposed to the Southern 
Pacific application, and frequently giving adverse editorial 
comment on the testimony favorable to the Southern Pacific. 


Annual Report of Interstate Commerce Commission 


Regulator of Railroads Finds a Revenue Problem of Its Own In 
Reduced Appropriations 


HE Interstate Commerce Commission has made its 
T annual report to Congress for the year ended Octo- 

ber 31, 1922. For the reasons stated elsewhere in the 
report and in former reports, the commission makes the 
following recommendations: 


Summary of Recommendations 


1. That section 1 of the interstate commerce act be amended to 
provide for the punishment of any person offering or giving to an 
employee of a carrier any money or thing of value with intent to 
influence his action or decision with respect to car service, and to 
provide also for the punishment of the guilty employee. 

2. To provide for increases in the number and salaries of loco- 
motive inspectors and the increase in the number of inspectors 
under the safety appliance acts provided for by the first deficiency 
act, approved September 22, 1922, be made permanent. 

3. That subject to appropriate exceptions the use of steel cars 
in passenger-train service be required, and that the use in pas- 
senger trains of wooden cars between or in front of steel cars be 
prohibited. 

4. That the hours of service act of March 4, 1907, be so amend- 
ed as to require all service of employees subject to the act to be 
construed as continuous service, except that if an employee is 
given a release from duty for a definite period of not less than 
three hours, and under such circumstances that the employee has 
proper facilities and opportunities for securing rest during such 
relief period, such relief period can be used to break the con- 
‘tinuity of the service and the service ceases to be continuous and 
becomes aggregate service. ; 

5. That to complete some and undertake other of the im- 
portant duties and to keep the general work current, we recom- 
mend appropriations sufficient to meet our absolutely necessary re- 
quirements. * * * 

6. That section 20a of the interstate commerce act be amended 
to cover electric railway companies engaged in the general trans- 
portation of freight. ; 

That paragraphs 4 to 8, inclusive, of section 5 of the inter- 
state commerce act be made to clearly provide whether and, if so, 
how voluntary consolidations may be effected pending ultimate 
adoption by us of a complete plan of consolidation. 

8. That section 25 of the interstate commerce act be amended 
by making it unnecessary for common carriers by water in foreign 
commerce to file, and for us to publish, the information referred 
to in paragraph 1 of the section. 

That section 19 of the merchant marine act, 1920, be amended 
so that its provisions will clearly not be applicable to the Inter- 
state Commerce ‘Commission, and that secticn 28 of this act be 
reconsidered by the Congress in the light of the circumstances set 
forth in our 35th annual report. 


Appropriations Curtailed 


The first part of the report is devoted to a discussion of 
the commission’s experiences with government regulation of 
its own revenues by the Bureau of the Budget; an argument 
that the commission must have adequate appropriations ‘to 
do its work properly. For the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1923, the commission submitted to the Bureau of the Budget 
an estimate that $5,649,500 would be required. The bureau, 


Wasuinecton, D. C. 
after an extended investigation, suggested that because of 
the financial condition of the Treasury, certain additional 
activities delegated to the commission by the Transportation 
Act of 1920 be further held in abeyance and that the com- 
mission endeavor to perform its duties within amounts less 
than the estimates. Therefore, the estimates for this year 
were cut by the bureau to $5,344,907. This included a re- 
duction of $130,000 in the appropriation for valuation work, 
from $1,630,000 to $1,500,000. These amounts were ap- 
proved by the President and submitted to Congress, but were 
further reduced by Congress to $4,879,500, the amount for 
valuation being reduced to $1,300,000. The commission re- 
cently submitted a deficiency estimate for the fiscal year 
including $100,000 for general purposes, $73,500 for safety, 
$201,917 for locomotive inspection, in response to which 
Congress appropriated $100,000 for general purposes and 
$66,150 for the work of the Safety Bureau, but failed to 
provide the amount requested for locomotive inspection. As 
a result, the commission’s appropriations for the current 
fiscal year are $5,045,650, impairing its ability to complete 
some and undertake other important duties laid upon it by 
law. This has resulted in curtailment of activities in several 
bureaus, notably those of accounts, service, safety, locomo- 
tive inspection and valuation. “The same is true,” the report 
says, “as to the studies of economy and efficiency in opera- 
tion which seem to have been contemplated by the Congress 
as necessary incidents to some of the duties expressly imposed 
by recent legislation.” 

In compliance with the direction of the budget bureau, 
the commission submitted prior to August 1 an advance 
report of its estimates for the fiscal year 1924 amounting to 
$5,204,500, which included $1,280,000 for valuation. The 
director of the bureau later advised that the President had 
approved the allocation to the commission of $4,494,500 as 
a tentative maximum and that, therefore, the estimates should 
not exceed this amount; but if, in the opinion of the com- 
mission, the reduced amount would not meet its absolutely 
necessary requirements, the estimates might be accompanied 
by a supplemental statement. This amount, the commission 
points out, is $710,000 less than its total estimate for the 
ensuing year and $551,150 less than the current total appro- 
priation. The report then says: 

“We have given careful consideration to our work * * *, 
Reducing the appropriation for valuation more rapidly than 
we had planned may practically defer recovery of excess 
earnings under section 15a of the interstate commerce act. 
Reduction in the current appropriation for our bureau of 
accounts will retard the policing of carriers’ accounts as con- 
templated by section 20, the revision of the accounting 
classifications, and the prescribing of classes of property for 
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which depreciation charges may properly be included under 
operating expenses. If we are to function promptly and effi- 
ciently, more funds must be supplied to care for the disposi- 
tion of pending fourth section applications. Investigation 
and suspension cases are increasing and necessarily cause 
delay in the disposition of other cases. Under paragraph 3 
of section 6 of the act we are authorized to make suitable 
rules and regulations for the simplification of tariffs, but 
thus far we have been able to only approach this important 
subject.” (The recommendation of the budget bureau sub- 
mitted to Congress on December 4 provides $4,514,500 for 
the Interstate Commerce Commission. ) 


Car Service 


In a review of the commission’s exercise of its emergency 
powers relating to car service during the past year, the report 
points out that the accumulations of freight did not cause 
congestion at the large terminals as was the case in 1920. 
Loaded cars accumulated at intermediate terminals or were 
set out at sidings along the line. The effect of the shop 
strike caused deterioration of motive power. On certain im- 
portant trunk lines, the report says, the condition of motive 
power was most serious and on some lines the number of 
locomotives retired for repairs was over 60 per cent of the 
total owned and this condition forced a diversion of freight 
to lines better able to handle it. Statistics are given showing 
the accumulated carloads which carriers were unable to move 
promptly. The number increased from 36,868 in the second 
week of July to 80,320 in the third week of September, but 
was then greatly reduced until for the fourth week of Octo- 
ber it was down to 52,973. The commission reviews the 
shortage of freight cars (179,239 on October 31) and says 
that a considerable net surplus, perhaps 100,000 cars, is 
necessary to the prompt filling of orders and to avoid waste 
in transportation. This shortage is attributed to the lack of 
efficient transportation service, particularly in the south, dur- 
ing the early part of the shopmen’s strike, and the inability 
of the carriers to move cars promptly on account of strike 
difficulties following the resumption of heavy coal shipments 
and seasonal crop movements in the north and west. Emer- 
gency orders were issued for lake coal, but dealers and 
consumers in regions remote from their sources of supply 
are urged to make contracts for a supply in season for early 
transportation. “They can hardly expect to rely upon our 
regulatory power continually to relieve them from the conse- 
quences of their own inertia.” Acting under the coal anti- 
profiteering act, the commission has ordered priority in 
transportation and distribution in 14 instances covering 879 
cars, but has not found it necessary to lay embargoes. 


Freight Rates 


A review is given of the case in which the commission 
made a general reduction in freight rates on July 1 and in 
this connection the commission says: 

“The net railway operating income for the year 1921 was 
$614,810,531, clearly an inadequate income. * * * The 
tonnage moved by the railroads has been steadily increasing 
in recent months until the traffic is almost equal to the 
largest ever handled. Manifestly the existing rates are no 
longer interfering with the free flow of commerce as a whole, 
whatever may have been the situation prior to the reductions 
of July, 1922. Little opportunity has been afforded for 
determination of the effect of the reduced rate level upon 
net earnings because of freight congestion * * * .” 


Locomotive Inspection 


The work of the Bureau of Locomotive Inspection, the 
report says, has been restricted, the expenditures being kept 
within the appropriation of $290,000 only by curtailing the 
activities of the inspecting force to the detriment of the 
service. There are only 50 inspectors for approximately 
70,000 locomotives housed or repaired at 4,600 places. 
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Automatic Train Control 


After outlining the orders issued for the installation of 
automatic train control devices, the report says the need for 
such devices has been further emphasized since January 1, 
by its investigation of six serious train accidents resulting 
from non-obedience to automatic block signals which re- 
sulted in the death of 50 persons and injury to 488 others. 


Studies in Efficiency and Economy 


Calling attention to the fact that the law requires that in 
adjusting rates it shall have in mind “honest, efficient and 
economical management,” the commission says: 

“To go into the question of efficiency of management in 
a thoroughly effective way would necessitate an organization 
of experts especially qualified to investigate the numerous 
and complex phases of railroad management, such as shop 
methods, locomotive performance, road and terminal opera- 
tion, maintenance of way and structures, purchasing, and 
many others. This would involve a large additional appro- 
priation and would in some degree duplicate the work of 
the technical staff of the railroads. We have not been con- 
vinced that we are called upon to engage in the study of 
opérating efficiency upon this elaborate plan. We have under- 
taken, however, to emphasize to a greater degree than here- 
tofore the systematic comparison of operating results through 
statistical reports. We have also given attention to plans 
for improving the efficiency of the national transportation 
system by a more effective co-ordination of the various trans- 
portation agencies. 

“The subject of terminal expense is one of growing im- 
portance -because of the complexity of terminal operation 
incident to commercial and industrial activity concentrated 
in large and growing cities. Delays in transportation are 
traceable in the main to terminal handling, not to the line 
haul, and terminal expenses seem out of proportion to line- 
haul costs. Intensive study of terminal problems, long im- 
portant, has become of first importance to the communities 
served, the shipping public, and the carriers. Methods of 
handling less than carload shipments must be developed 
which will materially reduce the present cost and delay. 
The need is no less in respect of carload shipments and the 
release and return of cars. Discussion of such methods would 
be unprofitable at this stage of our studies, but we note with 
approval the attention which carriers are giving to the sub- 
ject. We are convinced that much can be accomplished 
along these lines and that the carriers should accomplish it.” 


Bureau of Finance 


Under paragraphs 18 to 22 of section 1 of the interstate 
commerce act, 100 applications for certificates of public con- 
venience and necessity were filed. Of these, 53, covering 
2,941 miles of line, were for authority to construct new lines 
or to extend existing lines, and 47 were for authority to 
abandon mileage aggregating 808 miles of line. The com- 
mission issued 57 certificates, of which some were on appli- 
cations made during the preceding year, 27 covering 446 
miles of new construction and 30 authorizing abandonment 
of 526 miles of line, and denied 11 applications, six cover- 
ing 259 miles of new construction and five seeking authority 
to abandon 79 miles of line; 12 applications, seven covering 
the construction of 175 miles of line and five for authority 
to abandon 100 miles of line, were withdrawn. 

In 24 cases hearings have been held for the commission 
by state commissions during the year, and in the majority 
of such cases it has followed the recommendations of the 
state authorities. 

The question whether, under paragraphs 4 to 8, inclusive 
of. section 5 of the interstate commerce act, two or more 
carriers may consolidate their properties either with or with- 
out the commission’s approval, pending the adoption by it 
of a complete plan of consolidation, is undetermined * * *. 
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Paragraph 2 of section 5 authorizes the commission to 
approve the acquisition by one carrier of the control of one 
or more carriers in any manner not involving consolidation 
into a single system. Under this paragraph, 28 applications 
have been filed and 24 authorizations have been issued. Sev- 
eral important acquisitions have been brought about. 

Preliminary to the determination and recovery of excess 
income, orders dated January 16 and March 16 were served 
on carriers requiring each to report the amount of its net 
railway operating income for the applicable period ended 
December 31, 1920, and the year 1921; the value of the 
railway property held for and used by it in the service of 
transportation; the net railway operating income in excess 
of six per cent of the value; and to remit to the secretary 
one-half of the excess income received, if any. Returns have 
been received from all large and many small carriers. Com- 
pliance with the orders is still the subject of correspondence 
with some of the small carriers. 

Returns were filed by 739 carriers for the applicable pe- 
riod ended December 31, 1920, of which 17 reported an 
aggregate of $737,567 net railway operating income in excess 
‘of six per cent of the value as reported. For 1921, returns 
were filed by 692 carriers, of which 21 reported an aggregate 
of $696,944 in excess of six per cent. Of the carriers report- 
ing excess income, seven reported an aggregate of $50,475 
and remitted one-half of the amount to be placed in the 
general railroad contingent fund. The commission is giving 
consideration to all returns which indicate that excess income 
was earned, with a view to early determination of the 
property values and ascertainment of the excess income 
recoverable. 

Issuance of Securities —The commission has received 195 
applications under section 20a of the act and has authorized 
the issue of securities and the assumption of obligations and 
liabilities in respect of securities of others in an aggregate 
amount of $889,719,710.23 plus 69,760,500 French francs. 
The report shows how much of each class and how much for 
new money, for refunding, etc. 

Under paragraph 9 of section 20a, certificates of notifica- 
tion of the issue of notes maturing within two years, in the 
aggregate sum of $54,141,584, were filed. 

The Illinois Central and the Chesapeake & Ohio made 
applications for authority to issue preferred capital stock, 
the proceeds to be used in making additions and betterments. 
These applications constitute encouraging indications, the 
commission says, inasmuch as of late years it has been gen- 
erally the practice to finance additions and _betterments 
through sale of bonds carrying fixed charges. Both appli- 
cations have been granted. 

Interlocking Directorates——The provision of section 20a 
of the act making it unlawful for any person to hold the 
position of officer or director of more than one carrier unless 
authorized by the commission became effective January 1, 
1922. The evils which the statute was designed to prevent 
arose mainly from interlocking relationships between operat- 
ing carriers. * * * The majority of instances in which 
authority has been denied have related to operating carriers, 
especially where there has been substantial competition for 
traffic between the carriers. The commission received 413 
applications from individuals and 305 from carriers; 1 
carrier application was wholly denied, and 408 individual 
applications and 308 carrier applications were granted in 
whole or in part, making a total of 727 applications, 415 
individual and 312 carrier applicants, of which disposition 
was made. 

Deficits Under Federal Control—Claims have been filed 
for reimbursement by 344 carriers, under section 204, claim- 
ing approximately $25,000,000. It is estimated that the 
amount to be certified on these claims will be approximately 
$15,000,000, of which $5,093,350 has been certified to date. 
Settlement has been effected with 83 roads and 17 cases 
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have been dismissed. The commission thinks that prac- 
tically all of these claims will be settled during 1923. 

Six Months’ Guaranty for 1920.—As shown in the last 
annual report, 547 of the 667 carriers which had accepted 
the guaranty provision claimed an amount approximating 
$818,000,000 by their returns filed in response to the order 
of October 18, 1920. An aggregate of approximately $600,- 
000,000 is claimed by 578 carriers which have filed returns 
conforming to the report and order of December 15, 1921. 
The commission finds no occasion, however, to make any 
change in its estimate of the total amount probably payable 
under the guaranty as stated in its last report, viz., 
$536,000,000. 

Settlements have been effected with 119 carriers and 75 
cases have been dismissed. Practically all certificates issued 
since October 31, 1921, have been in settlement of. claims. 
Of the amount estimated as necessary to make good the 
guaranty, viz., $536,000,000, the commission has issued 
certificates in the aggregate amounts indicated below: 


As advances under section 209..... $263 ,935,874 
As partial payments under section 209 

as amended by section 212....... 
In final settlement under section 209¢ 


168,970,412 
17,166,759 


Hinde ce bes es Odea $450,073 ,045 


Leaving an estimated amount still payable to the car- 
riers under section 209 of $85,926,954. 

Loans.—Under the revolving fund, the time during which 
applications for loans might be made expired February 28, 
1922. Loans from the fund subsequent to that date have 
been and will be confined to applications so made. The ag- 
gregate amount of loans requested in pending applications 
is large, but it is not thought that the total amount of loans 
yet to be made will be substantial. An appendix contains 
a revised statement of loans and of the present status of 
the revolving fund. Out of the original appropriation of 
$300,000,000 the commission has held out $40,000,000 to 
cover claims and judgments arising out of federal control 
as provided by the statute. 





Total 


Bureaus of Accounts and Statistics 


The accounting examinations in determining the amounts 
due carriers under sections 204 and 209 of the transportation 
act, 1920, have absorbed much of the time of the bureau, but 
this work has now decreased and the bureau has resumed in 
part the general examinations of carriers’ accounts. Substan- 
tial progress has been made in investigation of the classes of 
depreciable property and the related percentages of depre- 
ciation which, under section 20, the commission is required 
to prescribe. A vast amount of research is required. A re- 
duction in the appropriation of the bureau made it neces- 
sary to restrict the number of field examinations in connec- 
tion with the work of checking carriers’ claims under sec- 
tions 204 and 209. This has delayed the settlement of these 
claims to some extent as well as the completion of the special 
accounting work required by these provisions of the law. 

Additional emphasis has recently been put by the Bureau 
of Statistics upon analysis and research. The development 
of statistical standards for judging of the adequacy of main- 
tenance, the formulation of index numbers to show the effect 
of changes in wages and prices of materials upon the cost 
of railway operations, the separation of terminal and line 
costs, and a history of changes in wage rates and working 
conditions from 1918 to 1922 are among the subjects to 
which attention has been given. 

The principal analytical work that is being done is the 
comparative study of operating averages. An examination 
is being made of the differences in results obtained by vari- 
ous railroads operated under similar conditions. Although 
it is difficult to reach final conclusions as to the honesty, 
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economy, and efficiency of railway management from statis- 
tical tests in a central office, it is believed that a systematic 
effort to explain apparently abnormal results will prove of 
value. 

Formal Docket 


The formal complaints filed numbered 1,264, of which 
1,127 were original complaints and 137 subnumbers, a de- 
crease of 223 as compared with the previous period; hear- 
ings numbered 1,862, producing 227,037 pages of testi- 
mony, as compared with 1,616 hearings and 185,111 pages 
of testimony during the preceding period. 


Bureau of Traffic 


The commission’s activities of an administrative charac- 
ter dealing with the various kinds of charges for transporta- 
tion and transmission, including rules and regulations affect- 
ing those charges, are largely centered in this bureau. The 
current year has continued to be one of transition, readjust- 
ment, and reduction. The number of freight rate changes 
proposed and made was the greatest in the history of Ameri- 
can railroads. In addition to the general reduction on July 
1 of all freight rates not previously reduced since 1920, 
thousands of readjustments of rate relationships disturbed 
by general changes during war years have been made. Many 
individual situations have also been revised to remove in- 
equalities and discriminations. 

Efforts to settle rate controversies without litigation 
through correspondence and conferences with shippers and 
carriers have been continued with considerable success. 
Tariff publication is permitted upon less than 30 days’ notice 
wherever the proposed rates appear likely to facilitate the 
free movement of commerce and correct improper adjust- 
ments. Due to the rapid and extensive rate changes of the 
past five years, the tariff situation, already complicated, has 
become more complex, and special efforts toward simplifica- 
tion of tariffs are being made in conjunction with commit- 
tees representing carriers and shippers, it being the aim to 
lessen the expense of tariff publication and to facilitate 
ready determination by all concerned of the legal charges. 

There were filed 135,433 tariff publications, and 2034 
were tendered for filing and rejected because of failure to give 
the notice required by law. Those filed represent an increase 
of 31,685 over the preceding year. During June approxi- 
mately 34,000 tariff publications comprising in the aggregate 
375,397 pages were filed, most of them in compliance with 
the findings in Reduced Rates, 1922. Over 8,000 rate memo- 
randa have been prepared for the commission’s use or for 
the use of inquiring shippers, carriers, and other branches 
of the government, including the federal traffic board. 

For violations of the interstate commerce act and related 
acts 27 indictments were returned, 16 informations filed, and 
20 cases concluded. The indictments returned and informa- 
tions filed charged the falsifying of records of common car- 
riers, unlawful use of passes, false billing of interstate ship- 
ments, and frauds in connection with the issuance and use 
of bills of lading. 


Bureau of Service 


With a steady improvement in business conditions, there 
has been a corresponding increase in the demand for cars. 
This, with the strike of the miners and shopmen, made 
necessary the exercise of. emergency powers. Continuous 
efforts have been made to improve the efficiency of trans- 
portation service by the rerouting of loaded cars over open 
routes, by urging the return of cars to the originating car- 
riers and by correcting the specific deficiencies in transporta- 
tion * * *, 

Bureau of Safety 


The work of the bureau of safety is reported in a sepa- 
During the fiscal year 1922, the bureau in- 


rate document. 
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vestigated 51 train accidents, involving a total of 117 person 
killed and 953 persons injured. Two investigations per 
taining to strength of materials are in progress, one havin; 
to do with the prevalence of transverse fissures in rails an 
the other concerning the endurance of chilled iron wheel 
under conditions of service. Plans of 179 [safety] devices 
were examined and opinion thereon transmitted to the pri 
prietors. Of those examined, 23 possessed meritorious fea 
tures but required further development or service tests to de 
termine their practical utility and nine possessed merit as 
safety devices warranting some degree of commendation. I: 
co-operation with the American Railway Association, ob- 
servations of three automatic train-control devices in servic 
have been made and tests of two other devices, of the mag 
netic-induction type, are now in progress. 


Bureau of Locomotive Inspection 


A summary of the fiscal year 1922, as compared with th 
fiscal year 1921, shows a decrease in this department of 
48.4 per cent in the number killed, and 11.3 per cent in the 
number injured. Since 1912, the first year of the existence 
of the law, there has been a decrease in the number of acci- 
dents of 68.1 per cent, 72.5 per cent in the number of persons 
killed, and 68.3 per cent in the number of persons injured. 

The report of the bureau does not mention the shop 
strike, but says that a comparison of all accidents and cas- 
ualties during July, August and September, 1922, with 
those of July, August and September, 1921, shows 288 acci- 
dents, 10 persons killed, and 350 persons injured during the 
three months of 1922, and 152 accidents, 3 persons killed, 
and 173 persons injured during the corresponding period of 
1921, increases for the 1922 period of 89.5, 233, and 102 
per cent, respectively. Reports made to this bureau are 
checked with the accident reports made to the bureau of 
statistics. The figures for the three months of 1921 include 
the reports made to both bureaus, but the figures for the 
corresponding period of 1922 do not include ‘the reports 
made to the bureau of statistics for August and September, 
which are not yet available for checking. 

A comparison of the number of locomotives inspected 
during the months of July, August and September, 1921, 
with the corresponding period for 1922, shows: 


1922 1921 
Number of locomotives inspected ............-.. 16,380 16,722 
Number found GOrective .cccscccecevccevesvcces 11,231 7,963 
Percentage inspected found defective ............ 67 48 
Written notices for repairs served .............- 1,396 817 
ce re ee ee ree 43,012 24,910 


About 3,500 more locomotives were inspected than dur- 
ing the preceding year; but during that year the locomotive 
inspectors devoted an aggregate of 962 days to special work 
in connection with the transportation act, 1920, and the in- 
terstate commerce act, as against an aggregate of 200 days 
devoted to such special work in the ensuing fiscal year. 
On the other hand, during the fiscal year 1922 the in- 
spectors spent a greater amount of time than usual at such 
points as they visited and at their headquarters, so as to 
reduce travel and subsistence charges. As a result they 
were unable to make inspections at 1,913 points where loco- 
motives are housed or repaired. 

Because of defective condition of locomotives and willful 
violation of lawful order of inspectors, suit was brought in 
the United States district court for the southeastern division 
of the eastern district of Missouri against one carrier and 
judgment was rendered on 20 counts in favor of the govern- 
ment. No formal appeal from the decision of any inspector 
was filed during the year. 


Bureau of Valuation 


Regarding the work of this bureau the report says in part: 
“We have’ reached the stage in valuation of the steam 
railroads where, except for rechecking, the inventorying of 
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roads recently constructed, and a few minor details, the 
original field work has been completed. Underlying reports 
are being issued in large numbers, and hearings and final 
arguments on protested tentative valuations are in progress. 
Of 287 tentative valuations served, 101 have become final 
through absence of protest. Full hearings upon protests 
have been had in 39 cases. Six cases have been partly heard 
and 33 are assigned for hearing before December 31, 1922. 
Final arguments have been had in three cases and 12 were 
set for argument in November. Issues raised by protestants 
in 19 cases have been submitted without argument. 

“The act provides that valuation shall be kept up to date 
and we have taken steps to comply with that provision. We 
have completed the transfer of all forces and records of the 
bureau to the central office in Washington. The number of 
employees has been reduced to approximately 550, or about 
one-third of the maximum reached in 1918, Expenditures 
have been reduced from approximately $3,000,000 per an- 
num during the first few years, $2,735,911 for the fiscal 
year 1920-21, and $1,597,572 for the fiscal year 1921-22, to 
approximately $1,300,000. This reduction has, in large 
part, been made possible by the termination of original field 
work. 

“The following table shows data with respect to the under- 
lying reports which have been completed and issued: 


Number Numberof Milesof Per cent of 

Section of reports corporations rcad _ total mileage 
Accounting, as of Oct. 31, 1921 273 444 61,731 24.89 
Accounting, as ef Oct. 31, 1922 555 953 151,572 1.11 
Engineering, as of Oct. 31, 1921 423 755 133,139 53.68 
Engineering, as of Oct. 31, 1922 636 1,165 179,475 72.37 
Land, as of Oct. 31, 1921 ..... 371 565 71,558 28.85 
Land, .as of Oct. 31, 1922 ..... 671 1,063 144,411 58.23 


A like summary covering tentative valuation reports fol- 
lows: 


Number Numberof Milesof Percent of 
Date of reports corporations road __ total mileage 
CG. See NE Se cote og sears 400i 151 193 24,493 9.86 
.  S << Seer 287 400 39,956 16.11 


“These summaries do not adequately reflect the progress 
made. One feature of reorganization was the concentration 
of effort on production of reports covering the major steam 
railroad properties, particularly those of carriers whose 
gross revenues were $25,000,000 or more per annum. Mate- 
rial progress has been made on these reports. Moreover, 58 
tentative valuation reports, embracing 84 corporate proper- 
ties and 12,939 miles of road, which were completed but not 
issued on October 31, 1922, are not included in the imme- 
diately preceding table. 

“The emphasis laid upon valuation by the transportation 
act, 1920, has necessitated expediting the valuations of the 
steam railroads to meet increasing requirements. 

“In our consideration of Reduced Rates, 1922, we had 
available underlying valuation reports covering 47.7 per cent 
of the total mileage. Analysis of the preceding summaries 
and of the schedule for the remaining months of 1922 in- 
dicates that for a similar survey of rates, fares, and charges 
the underlying reports available early in 1923 would cover 
approximately.75 per cent of the total mileage. 

“Section 5 of the act provides that, in preparing and 
adopting the plan for consolidation of the railway properties 
into a limited number of systems, the grouping should be 
so arranged that the rates, as between competitive systems 
and as related to the values of the properties through which 
the service is rendered, shall be the same so far as prac- 
ticable. Paragraph six of that section provides that the bonds 
and capital stock at par of the corporation which is to become 
the owner of the consolidated properties shall not exceed the 
value of the consolidated properties as determined by us, 
and makes it our duty to proceed immediately to the ascer- 
tainment of such value upon the filing of the application 
for consolidation. We have need also for valuation findings 
in regulation of security issues for existing companies and 
for the recapture of excess earnings. Requisitions for data 
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are made by other branches of the government. Local gov- 
ernments have called for valuation maps for use in plan- 
ning development of industrial sites, flood control, port de- 
velopment, relocation of tracks, and planning of terminals. 

“Although the activities and energies of the bureau have 
been mainly directed to the properties of steam railroads, all 
original field work on the properties of the Western Union 
and Postal Telegraph companies has been completed. The 
field work on the properties of the Pullman Company has 
been completed. No substantial amount of work on the tele- 
phone lines has yet been completed and no work has been 
done, except incidentally, on electric railway lines and ex- 
press and pipe line properties.” 


Some Experimental Results 
With Quick Setting Concrete 


URING THE LAST meeting of the International Railway 
D Congress at Rome, Italy, mention was made of the 

use of a quick setting concrete known as “Ciment 
Fondu.” This is a French cement which has certain char- 
acteristics which are distinctly interesting. Predominant 
among these is its ability to attain a usable strength in a very 
short period of time. In June, 1922, the Boston Elevated 
Railroad Company obtained some samples of this product 
and conducted a series of tésts, the results of which are 
given in the tabulations. 

The material was tested at the laboratories of the com- 
pany in comparison with three well-known brands of Ameri- 
can cement and with the specifications of the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials for 1921. Three different mixes 
of ciment fondu were used. Figures were obtained on the 
amount passing through a No. 200 sieve, the time of initial 
set and final set, the strength of the French cement after 24 
hours, the strength of all cements of the one-to-three mix 
after 7 and 28 days, and the results of a five-hour boiling 
test. Separate tests were made of the one-to-two and one-to- 
one mixes of ciment fondu. From the results it will be 
noted that the French cement obtained a strength in 24 
hours greater than any of the standard cements did in 7 
days and that the 7-day test of the French cement is greater 
by 15 per cent than the 28-day test of the others. On the 
28-day test it showed a slight loss in strength compared with 
that at seven days. This cement, however, did not stand up 
well under the five-hour boiling test, as it cracked and scaled. 

It was the intention of this road to secure some of this 
cement, if possible, for use during winter weather or for 
use in track work to shorten the time of from seven to ten 
days which is required with American cements before traffic 
can be turned on newly concreted.or paved track. Com- 
munications with French manufacturers, however, indicate 
that the question of supply has not been stabilized and so 
far it has not been possible (at the time of this writing) to 
secure any of this material. 

We are indebted to Edward Dana, general manager of 
the Boston Elevated, for information regarding these tests. 


COMPARATIVE TESTS OF 1-3 MIXTURE 


Per cent 
passin 
Initial Final #200 24-hr. 7-day 28-day 
Make set set sieve tensile tensile tensile 
A. S. T. M....*0.0 hr. 45 min...¢10 hr. 0 min.. 78 cee. «GE ZIQ- F300 
“A” Brand.....2hr.40 min..... 6hr. 10 min. 85.2 ... 348 377 
“RB” Brand.... 2hr.50min..... 5hr. 40 min. 85.4 ... 271 300 
“Cc” Brand.... 3hr.20min..... 7hr. 25 min. 85.0 pee 282 356 
French Jog Sa, SW 6hr. 20 min 96.4 376 423 a 


*Not less than. 
+Nct more than. 


CoMPARATIVE STRENGTH OF DIFFERENT Mixes or Ciment Fonpbu 


Per cent of 


Mixture 24-hr. test 7-day 28-day of strength 
1 cement 3 sand....... 376 Ib. 423 Ib. 407 Ib. 4.0 
1 cement 2 sand....... 578 Ib. 725 Ib. 671 Th. 7.25 
1 cement 1 sand....... 685 lb. 1,112 Ib. 1,078 Ib. 3.0 








How To Get at the Inside of a Railroad Payroll 


Suggesting a Method of Recapitulation dnd Comparison of Costs 
with Transportation Produced 


By John Collins Owers 


OTWITHSTANDING the old proverb that familiarity breeds 
N contempt, in these days no one concerned with railroad- 

ing permits himself lightly to regard the payrolls. On 
the contrary, indeed, each succeeding month these important 
documents seem to inspire still greater respect, especially in 
the hearts of those whose duty it is to direct operating affairs. 
This is going to continue, so that there can be no diminution 
of the effort to obtain still higher degrees of efficiency. There 


and if they did, such study, however carefully done, cannot 
possibly result in the thorough comprehension that is reall) 
necessary. This will be found true even though the rolls 
contain the number of hours or miles for which each indi- 
vidual is paid, because neither hours of service nor miles 
properly indicates how much actual transportation the ex- 
pense has produced, nor the cost per unit, without which it 
is impossible correctly to adjudge the expenditures. 





Period Ending 


RECAPITUIATION OF TRANSPORTATION DEPARTMENT PAYROLLS - OLD COLONY DIVISION 
and compared with Standard Wages & Labor Hours 


Form A 





Variation from Standard 





Percentage 
Increase = 











Standard roll based on produced units; L.C.L. tonnage, 





Service Grow Current Rolls Standard Rolls increase Decrease 
2 ours ages ours Wages Hrs. Wages - Hrs. Wages Hrs. Wages - Hrs. Wages 
Superintendence: 
Supervision 416 $ = 448 $ 255 $$ 5 32 1.9 7.8. 
Dispatching Trains 336 352 358 17 16 5. 4.8 
Station Service: 
« lrge Passenger 2881 1500 2880 1500 - - 
nid Freight 9423 5200 8200 4526 1223 1674 15. 37. 
Other Stations 6338 3765 6328 3760 10 5 ol ok 
Yard Service: 
Passenger 1295 1002 1012 783 283 219 28. 28. 
* Freight 8760 6705 6778 6242 1982 1453 29. 28. 
Train Operation: 
Passenger 6984 7110 6190 6301 794 809 e 12. 

* Freight 7672 6461 7975 6716 303 «$255 3. 3.8 
Tel & Tel Signal & Interlockers 2992 1828 2296 1405 696 413 ° 2.9 
Crossing Protection 12102 4143 120006 4114 102 29 8 of 
Miscellaneous Service: 

Drew Bridges 392 246 392 245 - 1 
* Non-Revenue Trains 210 763 210 714 - 49 4.9 
Other Employees 96 66 96 65 - a agers a 
yous Payroll 59897 39389 55157 34984 5091 4675 351 255 


Cars Received, Car Miles, Gross Ton Miles and Work tr in Hours 
STATISTICS OF OPERATION 


respectively. 











Current Period Corresponding Period Percentage 
Previous Year Inc. Dec. Inc. Dec. 

LCL Tons Recd. large Stations 6156 5955 2196 ly 
Cost per Ton (Cents) 64.7 88.5 23.8 36. 
Tons Handled per Labor Hour 86 54 52 37. 
Cars Received All Yards 9059 8081 978 12.1 
Freight Switch Engine Hours 1086 1271 °185 17. 
Cars Handled per Engine Hour 8.8 6.4 2.4 
Cost per Car Received (Cents) mp 3.38 42 57 
Passenger Train Miles 16204 16571 367 2.2 
Cost per Train Mile (Cents) 439 244 ~- - ~ - 
Passenger Car Miles 53362 60795 7433 12.2 
Cost per Car Mile (Cents) 133 e138 ~ - ~ - 
Freight Train Miles 9800 9947 147 1.5 
Cost per Train Mile (Cents) 659 -918 2259 39.3 
Gross Ton Miles 7975210 7354107 621103 8. 
Cost per 1000 G.T.M. (Cents) 81 1.24 243 53. 
Loaded Freight Car Miles 162264 150306 11948 7.3 
Empty Freight Car Miles 84838 74919 9914 ni. 
Ratio Loaded to Total Car Miles 65.7 66.7 he 
Average Freight Train Load - East (Tons) 776 720 56 7.2 

" = West * 853 799 54 6.4 








Form A—Recapitulation of Transportation Department Payrolls 


will be no let-up in the insistent demand for still more ton- 
miles per dollar spent. 

Obviously then, the thing necessary is to get the best pos- 
sible understanding of the payrolls, to search their innermost 
recesses and expose the hidden secrets of non-productive 
costs, and lost motion wastes, which even on the most care- 
fully supervised roads still sap at the tenderly nourished 
earnings and hinder achieving the so much desired net; and 
anything that offers to facilitate such an understanding, and 
assist in the better control of these expenditures is worthy of 
receiving thoughtful consideration. 

Few railway officers can devote the time necessary really 
to study their payrolls as they come from the timekeepers, 


Nevertheless, there is a way by which even the busiest 
officer can speedily delve to the innermost recesses of his 
payrolls, notwithstanding the bulk of the sheets or the vol- 
ume of amount they may carry, and bring to light their most 
obscure secrets, whether of values received, or losses incurred. 
This may be done by recapitulating the rolls and relating 
the money that has been spent with the transportation that 
has been produced; a comparison of cost and accomplish- 
ment, which is really a very simple process, but one that is 
tremendously effective in obtaining a clear understanding of 
what the payrolls mean. To do this it is necessary only to 
group the classes of employees engaged in producing a given 
service, and obtain the total expense of performing their 
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work; compare this with a proper standard cost for the serv- 
ice rendered, and with the transportation results obtained. 

For transportation department rolls a recapitulation of this 
sort would require consolidations of the amounts expended 
for the purpose of administration, or as it is termed in the 














classification of expenses, “Superintendence”; Station Oper- 
YARD PERFORMANCE - - FREIGHT SWITCHING Fore 8 
Pericd Ending 
NTO 5 STANDARD OPERATION 
s 8 r ost per 
vi 2 8 . Reod. . Car Reod. 
6 P ie 4 
Waterco 25 : igs Bo 125 ‘= ag? 56 
— ay3h 272 1782 10. B He ‘ 
Brockville 1123 60 sy reer 14g h. 1:60 
Prescott 8 180 1 4.8 1.21 4.5 1.25 
TOTAL ; : 
st. PE 
bor Roar _ Let Fon 
1.2 48 
8 64 
Ped g 
re 3 
1:2 ; 














Form B—yYard and Station Performance 


ation, Yard Operation, Passenger and Freight Train Service, 
Train Control on Line of Road and Highway Crossing 
Protection, with still one other group to comprise the mis- 
cellaneous employees and services, such as non-revenue train 
operation, police protection, drawbridge operation, and so 
forth. 

To produce the best results, some of these groups, such as 
“Superintendence” and “Station Service,” may be sub- 
divided; Superintendence, being separated as between “‘Su- 
pervision” and “Dispatching Trains,” and ‘Station Service” 
divided into three sections; one, to include the employees at 
exclusive passenger stations; the second, those at the freight 
stations at which the forces fluctuate with the volume of 
traffic; and the third, to include all the other stations, the 
forces of which are governed by general operating charac- 
teristics. 

By recapitulating the amounts of wages paid to the em- 
ployees in group order as outlined, the total wage expense 
for a given service is obtained and may be compared with a 
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becomes possible to ascertain whether the work has been done 
economically or otherwise. 

These standards may be made by determining the required 
number of labor hours and amount of wages to produce a 
given unit of transportation, such as for passenger and 
freight train operation per car or ton-mile, or per ton of 
freight handled at stations, or per car handled in yards. 
Standards for the other groups may be based on actual re- 
quirements for operating purposes. Thus, for the passenger 
station or train control groups, no difficulty would be en- 
countered in determining the actual wages expenses necessary 
to provide the service assigned for normal weekdays, Sun- 
days and holidays, and such separate daily totals having 
been obtained, the normal requirements for each payroll 
period may be secured by multiplying the standard wage 





Form D 
REPORT OF NON-PRODUCTIVE TIME PAYMENTS - PERIOD ENDING 


Payments made on account of 
SERS schedules: 
ety Meetings 
Attending Court 
Qualifying on Road_...._...____ 
Examinations 
Regular Relief Day Soa tale - i. . 
Saturday Hal?-day Relief OE LN: 144.30 
Holiday Relief 
Vacation and Sick Leave___ . 
Lunch Relief for Yardmen__._______ 
Miscellaneous Causes____________ 
Payments produced by Operating 
Assignments or Conditions: 
Held away from home terminal 
Guarantee 
Men called out of turn or not used 
Yard men used to double tricks 
Yard crews used for road service 


$477.75 


Other epitching Grbi traries.......... ... —.. .........- 19.88 
Hostling by road engine crews <i Sa ins “ 
Flagging and ~~ switches by “firemen | 
Piloting -_-_- ais 
Terminal Delay__- er 
Deadheading men to fareien A a aR APE ENT 242.22 


we we 76.70 
-..2.5% 


Ratio to Total Payroll._.._- ~~ 











Form D—Report of Non-Productive Time Payments 


expense by the number of weekdays, Sundays and holidays 
comprising the period under consideration and thus reach a 
standard total. This recapitulation (Form A) occupies only 
a letter size sheet, but it furnishes a complete picture of the 
payrolls, and tells a quick, positive story of the success of 
the operation, regardless of volume. 

In case, however, a closer view of what has been done is 


























THROUGH FREIGHT TRAIN PERFORMANCE - - - - PERIOD ENDING Form C 
Cost 
Wages per 
Terminals Yo. Gross ton Loco. Trn. GT™ per Rating GMM per Ave's Totel eco. Ieco. Puel Consumed 
Trains Miles Miles Hrs. lIeco.Mile lIoco.Mile Trn.Hr. M.P.E Wages Mile G.T.E. ° 8. er Toe 
Derby Waterloo 13 1133709 1040 74 1090 1142 15320 14.1 $361.04 34.7 31.8 198000 174 
Waterloo Derby 13 879020 1040 _80 895 1080 10720 12.7 371.34 35.7 42.2 184000 209 
TOTAL 26 2012729 2080 158 968 1111 12902 13.3 732.38 35.2 36.4 362000 190 
Benton . Kensington 6 237272 258 22 920 1436 10785 11.7 134.46 52.1 56.7 48000 202 
Kensington Benten 6 247686 258 22 960 1458 11258 11.7 134.46 52.1 54.2 3000 215 
TOTAL 12 484957 516 44 940 1397 11022 11.7 268.92 52.1 55.4 101000 208 
Prescott Breckville 6 529975 408 26 1299 2100 18928 14.6 160.08 39.2 30.2 96000 180 
Broekvfile Prescott 6 06127 408 28 1240 1488 19466 15.7 160.08 39.2 31.6 2 182 
TOTAL 12 10361 816 54 1270 1794 19187 15.1 320.16 39.2 30.9 188000 181 
IOCAL FREIGHT PERFORMANCE 
Wages 
Cost 
No. Train Gross Ton G.T.M. per Total Wages Per Trn Puel Consumed 
Terminals Trains Miles Miles Train Mile Pro Rete 14 Rate Mile Total Lobe. Per Trn. Wile 

Derby Glendon 12 271 249026 919 $200.40 $29.96 85 57000 210 

Derby Benton 6 390 284801 730 157.68 5.56 42 66500 171 

Benton Derby 6 390 376589 966 157.68 28.30 48 41240 106 

Kensington Dilworth 6 294 159565 543 200.40 48.07 85 86000 293 

Bilworth Kensington 6 294 192030 653 200.40 38.42 -81 65000 221 

Brookville Belt Line 20 260 176723 680 200.40 104.05 1.17 84000 323 








Form C—Through and Local Freight Train Performance 


previously determined standard of what the amount should 
be, and variations noted; also in conjunction with such 
groups as comprise the train, yard and freight station serv- 
ices, it is valuable to set up the number of miles run, cars 
or tons handled and the unit cost for each, so that it at once 


needed, and it usually is, this sheet should be supplemented 
by a detail of such operations as readily lend themselves to 
analysis. For instance, the results obtained at individual 
yards and freight stations, and the movement of freight serv- 
ice, are particularly interesting, and because of the fact that 
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these services are largely controlled by the flow of traffic, 
the forces employed require frequent adjustments in order 
that a proper balance may be maintained. To provide this 
information, another sheet (Form B) has been devised, one 
section of which is devoted to the freight houses and the 
other to the yards. On this form, each point stands alone, 
and tells its own story of wage expenditures, tons of freight 
handled or number of cars received, and the cost per ton and 
per car, compared with previously determined standard costs; 
and for those who care for the further information, the 
number of tons handled per labor hour, or cars handled per 
switch engine hour may be given with their proper standards 
for purposes of comparison. 

Passenger train service needs no special analysis beyond 
a comparison of the actual with the standard cost per car 
mile. A greater than normal variation from the standard is 
usually caused by overtime, deadheading, or other schedule 
allowances for which a special sheet is provided. 

Although the cost of freight train service is properly com- 
parable with a standard, there are so many elements likely 
to increase the expenses of operation that it is well to secure 
a still closer examination of the service, and for this purpose 
another sheet (Form C) is designed. On this is shown the 
performance of through and local trains separately by direc- 
tions and by reutes. Thus, if a division consists of a portion 
of main line and several branches, all the through eastbound 
trains on the main line between crew terminals are reported 
in one group, and conversely all the westbound through serv- 
ice between the same points. In separate groups are shown 
trains operated on the branch lines, whether the service is 
entirely operated from, or partly operated over, the main 
line. Thus, all through service between any two terminals 
will be reported upon a single line which shows the number 
of trains run, the locomotive miles, gross ton-miles, train 
hours and wages, with appropriate statistics to show the 
gross ton-miles and rating ton-miles per locomotive mile, the 
average speed, the gross tons per train hour, wages cost per 
locomotive mile, and per 1,000 gress ton-miles; and although 


fuel consumption is not payroll, the statement may be further — 


extended to show the quantity of fuel used in total, and per 
1,000 gross ton-miles, thereby making the report more com- 
plete as an operating statement. 

On the same sheet, following the through service, is given 
the local or way freight performance, but not in such detail, 
as local service is not as readily susceptible to traffic condi- 
tions. Data in regard to this class of trains is, therefore, 
restricted to the number of trains run between specified ter- 
minals, the train miles, gross ton-miles, gross tons per train 
mile, wages cost divided between pro rata and time and one- 
half pay, the cost per train mile, and also, if the information 
is desired, the fuel consumption per train mile. 

These statements bring out the payroll details in a pretty 
thorough manner, with the exception of one feature, which, 
by the way, too often serves as the woodpile for the payroll 
jinx. This is the element of schedule arbitrary and penalty 
payments, which unless guarded against may destroy the 
effect of otherwise good operation. These items run the 
gamut from passenger conductors’ monthly guarantees to the 
penalty for calling a laborer in advance of his regular re- 
porting hour. They are little foxes continually reaching up 
to spoil the good grapes; but before they can be stopped 
they must first be exposed, and their composition and cause 
brought to the surface. To do this, one more sheet has been 
added; but it is well worthy of careful study. 

This one (Form D) is entitled “Report of Non-Productive 
Time Payments,” because, although in most instances the 
allowances represent some service rendered, it is almost al- 
ways the case that they are in the nature of penalties imposed 
on the company for failure to meet certain operating condi- 
tions with employees specially designated to perform the 
work required. 
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Thus, a road engine crew ordered to report 30 minutes 
earlier than the ordinary reporting hour of the run, for the 
purpose of heating passenger coaches with their locomotive, 
will not only be paid for the extra 30 minutes that they 
perform service, but an hour additional because they are 
doing work not properly that of an engine crew. There are, 
therefore, at least two hours of entirely non-productive time, 
and if conditions*were such that the work could be assigned 
to an enginehouse employee, the expense of the 30 minutes 
actual time might also be avoided, a total of three hours 
time. Items of this character, unless brought into prominence 
through such a sheet, become buried in the general cost of 
service, and are completely lost sight of, but with a proper 
detail, the interested officer can save many a good dollar 
from disaster. 

By means of the statements described, it is possible to 
obtain a quick, but thorough, comprehension, not only of 
what has been spent, and the way it has been distributed, 
but of what has been obtained in return from each of the 
groups of employees, and also to ascertain how near to 
standard the operations have been conducted. 

In the ‘“Recapitulation,” the whole payroll is brought into 
view and compared with “budget,” or other standard allot- 
ments, and any deviation from the allotment by any group 
can be at once noted. The second sheet brings up for review 
the individual freight house and transfer platforms, and the 
individual yards, and at once localizes any discrepancies 
which may have appeared on the “Recapitulation” data of 
freight handling, or yard expenses, and thus indicates unmis- 
takably where corrective effort needs to be applied. The third 
sheet performs a similar service in connection with road 
freight operation and points immediately to the trains that 
are not being handled advantageously, so that whatever fur- 
ther investigation is necessary, may be applied directly to 
the runs needing attention, and the offending individuals 
brought into proper step. 

The last sheet brings graphically to the surface all the 
little wastes and losses produced by schedule rules and ineffi- 
cient cperating conditions, such as deadheading. spare men 
to furnish relief, guarantee payments, switching arbitraries, 
time paid for but not worked, initial terminal delays, men 
called but not used, piloting, and the many other items of 
similar character that occur on every railroad, but which do 
not show on the payrolls or usual payroll statements, because 
the expense is lost in the total wages paid either to the indi- 
vidual, or to the class of employees being dealt with. Such 
items as these can often be avoided by a little extra foresight 
on the part of yardmasters, dispatchers, agents and others 
under whose direction the expense is incurred, and a state- 
ment of this character brings very forcibly to the forefront 
the need of all the foresight that can be brought to bear on 
the subject. 

The preparation of these statements is relatively simple. 
The basic information is always available, and for the pur- 
pose of these sheets needs only to be brought into the proper 
combination and related with what has been produced as 
transportation within the same period. 

By following the same general principles, analyses may be 
made of the payrolls of the mechanical and maintenance of 
way departments; the underlying idea being first to deter- 
mine how much properly should have been spent during the 
payroll period, either by means of direct budgeting or by a 
process of time allotment per unit of production, and then 
to compare the actual expenditures with the standard. The 
statements may be made more interesting and valuable by 
the addition of columns showing the labor hours, as well as 
the money amounts, but the principle of bringing figures of 
expense into relationship with figures of production is the 
only true way by which to determine whether the expense 
has been wise or otherwise, and by which waste can be fore- 
stalled and good operation improved. 








Essential Elements of the Human Problem’ 


“Scientific Management” Must Be Broadened—Employers as 
Well as Employees Need Education 


By E. M. Herr 


President of the Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 


HE HUMAN PROBLEM in industry is not a new thing. 
During a thousand years of ancient times, for the most 

part before the Christian era, self-supporting and self- 
regulating organizations of workmen existed, which were re- 
markably similar to the trade unions of today. They were 
publicly acknowledged and legislative enactments made to 
control them. But they were weakened under the reigns of 
successive tyrants and finally lost with the Christian massa- 
cres of Diocletian in the early part of the fourth century and 
the subsequent feudalism of the dark and middle ages. The 
immediate cause of the destruction of these far-reaching labor 
organizations seems to have been the coveting of their wealth 
and power by the rulers of the day. * * * Constantine 
in A. D. 337 recognized 35 crafts—architects, brass and cop- 
per smiths, blacksmiths, carpenters, decorators, doctors, 
founders, fullers (cloth), furriers, glaziers, goldbeaters and 
gilders, goldsmiths, ivory workers, joiners, looking-glass 
workers, lapidaries, masons, marble cutters, plasterers of 
various kinds, pearl and filigree workers, pottcrs, painters, 
plumbers, pavers, sculptors, silversmiths, stonecutters, statu- 
aries, veterinaries, wagon makers, workers in mosaic. There 
were many strikes, usually called historically, when they at- 
tained sufficient proportions, “servile wars.” The greatest 
and last of these was the uprising led by the gladiator 
Spartacus. Practically all ended disastrously. 

And so the tide of the human element in industry has 
ebbed and flowed through the centuries. The so-called Eng- 
lish (industrial) revolution in 1760 marked the beginning 
of the factory system and a departure from isolated crafts- 
manship under oppressive landlordism. * * * As late 
as 1820 less than five per cent of the American people lived 
in cities with a population of 8,000 and over. ‘Today we 
are the greatest manufacturing nation in the world and over 
half of our population are city dwellers. In Massachusetts 
from 1800 to 1815 laborers received from 35 to 75 cents a 
day; carpenters and blacksmiths about $1.00, and women 
employed as domestic servants their board and 50 cents a 
week. About 1825 occurred the first strike for a ten-hour 
day. “Sweatshop” methods had then begun. Local trade 
unions sprang up more or less intermittently early in the 
century, principally in the shoemakers’ and printers’ trades, 
both for mutual benefit and insurance, and for the reduc- 
tion of working hours and the increase of wages, but it was 
not until the fifties that national organizations began to 
take effective form. ‘These were pretty well shattered by 
the depression preceding the civil war and did not really 
come into being until the seventies and eighties. 

[The speaker here reviewed the development of manufac- 
tures in this country, showing, from the census of 1920, that 
40 per cent of the inhabitants support the whole, directly or 
indirectly. | 





Principles Underlying the Human Problem 


Let us now turn our attention more directly to this prob- 
lem in an endeavor to ascertain at least some of the directions 
toward which its solution trends. The principal new thing 
about the problem is that industry is now conducted on a 
scale larger than ever known before. The problem has been 
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intensified by the greatly increased size of manufacturing 
establishments, by the concentration of population. in cities 
having a large foreign element of often radical tendencies, 
and by the insecurity of employment, in which business 
cycles play a large part. 

The underlying labor unrest and distrust are born of fear 
and misunderstanding—fear of coercion, unemployment and 
sickness—and a lack of mutual confidence as between em- 
ployer and employed. There is more liberty and considera- 
tion for the- workers than has ever been known before, and 
with it has come to the workers the greater vision of what 
they believe should belong to them in welfare and happiness. 
The social responsibility of management is being emphasized 
as never before. The awakened worker of today, more sen- 
sitive than his predecessors, intelligent, critical and perhaps 
irritable, must be convinced of the ability of management 
as well as its good faith, and in extreme cases even of the 
necessity of its being. It is said that democracy without 
management reverts to despotism on the mere ground of its 
inefficiency, and that the fundamental error in the recent 
Russian failure was confiscation of the factories and the 
expulsion of the managers, with the resultant breakdown of 
discipline and credit, on a false theory that labor alone 
creates wealth, whereas management, with credit and good 
faith, is of the first importance in the process of production. 
* * ¥* It is the duty of the management of today to prove 
its “reason for being’ and that the collective result of the 
combined efforts for managers and workers is a fine and 
great thing. If they can feel that this is the case, most men 
will toil cheerfully as subordinates. The management must 
convince employees by their experience that their treatment 
is fair and honest and without “bluff.” It takes time to 
establish such confidence, and men will discover very quickly 
if the “boss” is not square. It must be established that 
labor and management are not foes. 

The personnel department is now becoming common, but 
its intelligent extension still has far to go and it is regrettable 
that some companies have seen fit to curtail this activity in 
times of depression when they and their men need it most. 
These relations should not be handled and directed by the 
personnel department alone. The active heads and real 
managers are the ones on whom this responsibility must rest 
and who must handle it with their employees, not occasionally 
nor spasmodically but regularly and continuously, for work 
of this kind requires a great deal of time and patience. 
This effort on their part will gain the confidence of the em- 
ployees and instil a spirit of co-operation throughout the 
organization, and it must be exerted on those directly in 
charge of the daily work of production. Anything less than 
this is futile and doomed to failure. Boards of directors 
must keep in mind this relation and work with the officers 
in determining policies which the managers can carry out 
without destroying valuable relations established only after 
long and patient work and almost impossible to renew. 


Shop Representation Plans 


One very large organization cites good results of five years’ 
experience. * * * ‘They find that if the men are free 
to make suggestions to the management they will not ask 
an outsider to do it for them. They find that workmen 
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are anxious to learn if given a chance, and they encourage 
the study in factory schools of the work of other depart- 
ments. This broadens the employees’ perspective and in- 
creases their interest in their own work. 

It is credibly stated that at present there are in the United 
States more than 300,000 employees working under shop- 
representation plans created to give them a voice in the con- 
duct of the shops in which they work, and that in by far 
the larger number of cases considerable progress has been 
made in establishing the most cordial relations between man- 
agement and employees. 

The crux of the industrial problem includes the question 
—How the just share of each party to industry is to be de- 
termined and how is each to be guaranteed its right to share 
progressively in increasing productivity, and be held also 
to the corresponding obligation to see losses proportionately 
shared? This obligation is often overlooked. Nominal 
wages have increased enormously, and it is safe to assert that 
real wages have also augmented despite the high cost of 
living and the fact that in the early days of industry few 
workers depended entirely upon their wage but were “found” 
many things which must now be purchased. * * * 
Manufacturers naturally wish to see their employees receive 
a wage, with reasonable working hours, which will support 
them in comfort. This, of course, is only possible when 
economic conditions will permit, as wages are not and can- 
not be based on the cost of living. If this condition is to 
obtain, the employee must live in accordance with his in- 
come and responsibilities and exercise frugality and care in 
his expenditures. Unless this is done, the real interest of 
the employer and employee will not be conserved because 
wages would be lifted to the point of throttling the industry. 


Scientific Management 


Scientific management—which is in fact little more than 
getting rid of confusion and perfecting adjustments, or in 
other words, good management—has entered largely in re- 
cent years into the human problem in industry. As helping 
to avoid undue strain on the part of the worker, and waste 
of time and materials, it should be of benefit to all con- 
cerned. It should remove the cause of any hostility to the 
broadest application of scientific knowledge of the conditions 
of maximum labor efficiency, to the gain of all parties to 
production. The scientific management which dealt in the 
earlier stage with individual output in an engineering way 
must now deal with men collectively and develop that scien- 
tific breadth of imagination and application which is becom- 
ing a vital necessity for the welfare of a modern civilized 
community. The psychology of labor, both in good and hard 
times, says Professor Commons, is fundamentally the psy- 
chology of a class of people whose life is insecure. The 
accident-compensation law has accomplished the first little 
step toward giving security to the job. It has shown that the 
only way to establish safety and security is by making it 
financially profitable to do so. And so shall we make it 
financially profitable to business to eliminate to a large ex- 
tent the wage loss due to unemployment on account of sick- 
ness, on account of changes in seasons, and on account of 
fluctuations in business. Labor can never accomplish this re- 
sult. The only possible accomplishment of it will come 
when the employer arranges to cover unemployment from 
sickness by some adequate form of insurance, to the expense 
of which the employee will contribute, indemnifying the em- 
ployee against loss of employment from this cause (accident 
is now covered by our compensation law), and to lessen 
unemployment on account of the fluctuation in production 
because of changes in seasonal demand by the proper use of 
stocks of finished product so as to smooth out these fluctua- 
tions and also those due to abnormal variations in business. 

Increased security and continuity of employment greatly 
lessen the human problem, but on account of lessened labor 
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turnover and uniformity of production they also reduce t! 

cost of the product. Many progressive industrial organiza- 
tions have gone far beyond the requirements of the accident 
compensation laws and the safety of the worker, incurring 
large expense in providing liberally for free life insurance: 
advantageous savings and loan opportunities, housing, servi: 

pensions, and education. 


Education, Economic and Moral 


Additional phases of helpful education might well be tried 
for example, how to make repetitive work, in itself monoto- 
nous, interesting. A knowledge of the “why” of their 
product and the use of it and of related products of other 
departments has been found to materially broaden the opera- 
tor’s perspective. Then, too, workers can be encouraged t 
exercise their ingenuity in devising means to lighten and 
quicken their work and thereby incidentally increase their 
earnings. With shorter working hours there arises the ques- 
tion of what to do with idle time. Any one who investigates 
the use to which the average employee devotes his leisure 
undoubtedly will be convinced that such employee would be 
much better physically, mentally, and morally if he had 
less idle time, for it is generally used in loafing or in amuse- 
ments which consume a material part of his earnings without 
corresponding benefits. 

Work well done and with a knowledge of progress is a 
source of enjoyment with many, taking the place of the 
recreation others find necessary to their happiness, but edu- 
cation of both sexes in ways in which to use leisure time 
profitably yet pleasantly is needed. The young should be 
taught thrift, for a thrifty person will not uselessly waste 
his leisure time. The human problem in industry cannot 
but be largely affected by example. H. G. Wells speaks of 
the disturbing influence of “the obvious devotion of a large 
and growing proportion of the time and energy of the own- 
ing classes to pleasure and excitement. This spectacle of 
amusement and adventure affects the imagination of the 
working man. In making labor a part of every one’s life 
and the whole of nobody’s life lies the ultimate solution of 
our industrial difficulties.” 

The human problem in industry is very complex and can 
never be entirely solved. To measurably improve the feel- 
ing of confidence of the employee in the employer we must 
always and fundamentally be absolutely honest in our deal- 
ings; not only honest in our actions but also in our thoughts 
and intentions. Unpleasant facts and information necessary 
to be told to the employees should be given them as honestly 
as the others, and very promptly, so as to give them as much 
time as possible to adjust themselves to difficult or distress- 
ing conditions. 

Finally, is it not clear that at least one direction of the 
solution of the problem is along educational lines? First, 
education of ourselves, the employers, to a more general un- 
derstanding of the spiritual, personal, economic, and physical 
relations involved; and second, education to encourage and 
aid in every proper way the general and vocational training 
of the employees in thrift, especially the younger boys and 
girls, but also the mature but still impressionable group of 
young men and women who are keen to learn how their posi- 
tion in the workaday world can be improved. Example in 
this effort to educate and train the employee is especially ef- 
fective. Such educational effort should establish confidence 
and encourage co-operation. It should also be directed so as 
to develop individuality in each workman and woman. 

Let us therefore substitute the rule of reason and intelli- 
gence for force and so endeavor to restore in America the 
freedom of the individual, be he employer or employee— 
“that freedom which enables the young man to look into the 
future with confidence, knowing that the only limitations to 
his achievements are the boundaries of his intellect and the 
measure of his energy.” 





Fan Draft for Locomotives Discussed by A.S. M.E. 


Proposed Construction Would Permit Application of Additional 
Equipment for Saving Fuel 


HREE WIDELY different phases of locomotive design 
T formed the topics of the papers presented at the Rail- 

road Session of the annual meeting of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers held in New York on De- 
cember 6. An extremely technical discussion of Stresses in 
Locomotive Frames was presented by R. E. Eksergian of 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. George H. Hartman gave 
an analytical discussion of valves and valve gears in a 


paper entitled “Steam Distribution in the Locomotive,” and 
Frans H. C. Coppus brought out the advantages that might 
be derived by securing the draft,in a locomotive through 
the use of turbine-driven fans in a paper on Mechanical 
Drafting of Locomotives. An abstract of Mr. Coppus’ paper, 
which is especially noteworthy because of the possibility of 
effecting large fuel savings by the method which he pro- 
poses, is given below. 


The Mechanical Drafting of Locomotives 


By Frans H. C. Coppus 


ENERALLY speaking, it is a simpler task to incorporate 
G extensive improvements into the design of a new loco- 

motive than to apply them to one already in operation. 
Though the author would be the last person to discourage 
the development of the locomotive along radical lines that 
would require a total reconstruction or rearrangement of the 
present locomotive power plant, he believes that more can be 
accomplished for the immediate future by adding to the 
existing locomotive equipment which is standard, in prin- 
ciple at least, in stationary and marine practice, and which 
does not necessitate extensive or costly alterations. The ex- 
isting locomotives, 68,000 in this country alone, represent 
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Fig. 1—Modified Form of Standard Front End with Induced 
Draft Fan . 


such a large investment that no matter how efficient a new 
locomotive may be built, it is out of the question to relegate 
them to the scrap heap, and they will be with us for many 
years to come. 

In the treatment of this subject the author has therefore 
limited himself to the existing locomotive. The supporting 
data employed are based on modern steam locomotives 
equipped with superheater and brick arch and fed by means 
of a live-steam injector. 

The use of the exhaust steam for drafting the locomotive 
makes the locomotive power plant differ in principle from 
the marine or stationary power plant. In the latter the boiler 
is an independent unit, while in the former the boiler and 
the engine are interdependent inasmuch as the exhaust of 
the engine creates the draft for the boiler and the shutting 
down of the engine renders the boiler inoperative. Separate 
the two by substituting mechanical draft for the exhaust jet 


and there is no reason why the locomotive power plant can- 
not be fitted out with the devices which have been responsible 
for the low cost of power generated in marine and stationary 
power plants. The problem is one of successful adaptation 
with reliability and moderate maintenance cost, within the 
present limitations of clearances and other conditions under 
which the locomotive must operate. 

The logical course of development would be as follows: 
I mechanical induced draft, II undergrate forced draft, 
III condensing the exhaust steam, IV pumping the hot water 
from the tender through a waste-gas heater into the boiler, 
V operating condensing. 


Mechanical Induced Draft 


About ten years ago extensive experiments with mechanical 
induced draft were made on the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe, but they failed because of the “inability to secure 
a fan of sufficient capacity to properly handle the volume of 
gases” within the limitations of clearances. 

It is doubtful if a fan without the introduction of an 
intensifying element can be built to overcome this difficulty. 
Only recently this new element has been brought out. It 
takes the form of stationary guide vanes held in a casing. 
The current of air leaving the propeller is radially sub- 
divided by the individual vanes and taken up without shock. 
These guide vanes, which have a curvature increasing in the 
direction of the rotation of the propeller, concentrate the air 
current and give it a further acceleration, so that a large 
part of the pressure is produced and a large part of the end 
thrust taken up by them. This new fan or blower is very 
much smaller than a multi-blade centrifugal fan of the same 
capacity, both of commercial construction. Because of this 
fact the former can be made applicable to the locomotive 
and the latter not. 

Fig. 1 shows the smokebox of a modern locomotive fitted 
out with a blower in the stack and the exhaust pipe and 
nozzle displaced by a plain exhaust pipe discharging the 
exhaust steam into the atmosphere. The guide-vane casing 
takes the place of the lower part of the stack. 

A modification of the fan is necessary in order that it 
may function properly as an induced-draft blower for loco- 
motives, keeping in mind especially, simplicity of construc- 
tion, low maintenance cost and assurance that the bearings 
are kept cool and well lubricated at all times, as the success 
of the whole scheme hinges not only on the capability of the 
blower to create the desired draft in the smokebox, but also 
to stand up under it. A special design has been prepared in 
which the fan is driven by high pressure steam acting on a 
turbine wheel at the periphery of the propeller. The revolv- 
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ing unit has oil cooled bearings and the end thrust is taken 
up by floating the shaft in oil under pressure. 


Saving by Reduction of Back Pressure 


One of the outstanding advantages of the use of an 
induced-draft fan instead of the exhaust jet for drafting the 
locomotive is the reduction of the back pressure in the cyl- 
inders. Prior to the experiments of the Atchison, Topeka 
and Santa Fe, a series of indicator cards taken from actual 
road tests of representative locomotives in various classes of 
service were prepared showing the initial pressure, mean 
effective pressure, back pressure, and indicated horsepower, 
and in addition the added mean effective pressure and indi- 
cated horsepower which could be obtained by reducing the 
back pressure to 4 lb. These showed increases in indicated 
horsepower ranging from 18 to 30 per cent for simple loco- 
motives and an average of 53 per cent for a Mallet 
compound. 

The author understands that since these tests were made 
the. exhaust nozzles have been opened up considerably so 
that the back pressures have been greatly reduced. It would 
be idle to estimate what saving in fuel would result from 
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a strong bearing directly upon fuel economy and will greatly 
increase the overall boiler efficiency. 

The heat loss due to combustible in cinders, estimated 
anywhere from 5 to 20 per cent depending largely on the 
class of service, is generally classed among the “unavoidable 
losses.”” With a fan the constant flow of air through the fuel 
bed, while gradually changing in intensity, will not lift or 
tear the fire, and this loss, therefore, can be practically 
entirely eliminated. 


Undergrate Forced Draft 


To put the ashpan of a locomotive under pressure might 
prove impractical for several reasons. To overcome this diffi- 
culty the author has constructed a grate with hollow bars 
taking the air from a wind box to which the forced-draft 
blower is connected. 

The forced-draft blower is of the same general construc- 
tion as the induced-draft blower. It operates, however, in a 
horizontal position with no excessive end thrust and handles 
cold air. Therefore, the special lubrication, end-thrust bal- 
ancing, and cooling features are unnecessary. 

While it is not impossible to operate a forced-draft blower 
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Fig. 2—Proposed General Arrangement of Locomotive with Induced and Forced Draft, Centrifugal Boiler Feed Pump, and 
Steam Condensing Apparatus 


drafting locomotives mechanically due to reduction in back 
pressure. However, the field seems broad and the prospects 
bright for enormous savings along this line. 

If the only effect of drafting locomotives mechanically 
was the elimination of the back pressure on the pistons, this 
would in itself be sufficient to deserve the keenest interest of 
those responsible for the economical operation of locomotives, 
but the subject embraces a great many other questions and 
vitally affects many features in connection with the economi- 
cal generation and use of steam. Mechanical drafting gives 
the locomotive a degree of flexibility which it does not now 
possess. 

The steam pressure may be picked up at will or allowed to 
drop, regardless of the amount of work the engine is doing. 

This flexibility of draft makes it unnecessary to favor 
the engine at any time. The practice of favoring the engine 
on hills, often no doubt unavoidable under the present method 
of drafting, is not only wrong from the point of efficiency 
but cannot help but result in leaky tubes, increasing main- 
tenance cost, and in shortening the life of the boiler. 

The advantages of mechanical induced draft mentioned 
above largely relate to economy in the use of steam after it 
is once generated. In addition thereto mechanical draft has 


in conjunction with an exhaust jet, it is much simpler and 
better to connect it up to an induced-draft fan. The speed 
of the two blowers could be so adjusted—and after once 
adjusted, maintained—that there would be an atmospheric 
pressure condition in the combustion chamber, if carried to 
a nicety. This is very common practice with stationary and 
marine boilers. With the fire door open there would be no 
inrush of cold air nor any outward leaking of flames or 
gases. Such a condition is called “balanced draft.” It can 
be effected only by the use of a forced-draft blower in con- 
junction with an induced-draft blower, jet blower, or stack. 
While in a locomotive boiler there is no boiler setting through 
which air can filter in, the draft over the fire is so much 
stronger than in stationary practice and the fire door (on 
hand-fired coal burners) opened so much oftener, that even 
greater economies than in stationary practice should result 
from balanced draft. 

With forced draft there is no reason why cheaper grades 
of fuel could not be utilized, which will not only result in 
economy in the cost of fuel, but also in the cost of handling 
and storage of coal. 

The air space in the grates may also be very small so that 
no fuel will be lost in the ashpan, and at the same time the 
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grate will let sufficient air through on account of the air 
being delivered under pressure. 

The forced-draft blower creates sufficient pressure to force 
the air through the fuel bed, leaving only the drawing of the 
gases through the boiler tubes to the induced-draft blower, 
and the latter may, therefore, be smaller or may be run at a 
lower speed than if used alone. For these various reasons 
it is easier and more efficient to use a balanced-draft system 
than merely induced draft. 


Condensing the Exhaust Steam 


When the locomotive is drafted mechanically all of the 
exhaust steam is available for whatever use can be made of 
it. Heretofore a small part of the exhaust steam has been 
used to heat the feedwater. This practice has been quite 
common in Europe but has been only recently successfully 
carried out on this continent and to only a very limited ex- 
tent, less than one per cent of American locomotives being 
thus equipped.’ The exhaust-steam feedwater heaters have 
been constructed on the principle of imparting to the water 
the maximum amount of heat with the minimum amount of 
exhaust steam because the latter was needed to draft the 
locomotive. With mechanical draft, the more steam used for 
heating the feedwater the better, as the more water will be 





Fig. 3—Modified Front End, Equipped with Induced Draft 
Fan and Feed-Water Heater 


saved. Railroad men fully appreciate the economy in time 
and fuel due to the saving of water, especially in freight 
service, and incidentally the not negligible economy in boiler 
repairs in bad-water districts. 


Pumping the Hot Water from the Tender 
Through a Waste-Gas Heater into the Boiler 


The exhaust steam, or as much of it as can be condensed, 
may be passed through a condenser on top of the locomotive 
running all the way back to the tender (see Fig. 2). The 
remainder may be allowed to pass to the air free for the 
time being. Such an arrangement affords a large cooling 
surface and the amount of water which can be saved without 
even attempting to run the engine condensing will be much 
larger than the amount saved by merely heating the feed- 
water by means of an efficient heater. The cooling surface 
may be made more effective by directing over it a current 
of air created by the speed of the locomotive with or without 
the assistance of the undergrate-draft blower. It is a simple 
matter to encase the condenser, provide it with louvers to 
catch the air, and connect it to the blower inlet by means of 
a duct. This would have the additional advantage of re- 
claiming part of the latent heat of the exhaust and supplying 
the fuel bed with preheated air. A cooling tower located on 
the back of the tender would further assist materially in 
condensing the exhaust. 
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It needs no explanation that with all the exhaust steam 
available it will be a simple matter to keep the water in the 
tender at any temperature desired up to the boiling point. 
This would convert the tender practically into an open heater. 
Instead of the injector a boiler-feed pump, preferably of the 
centrifugal type, installed in duplicate, will feed the water 
through a waste-gas heater into the boiler. The pumps will 
be located under the cab of the locomotive, so that there will 
be a sufficient head of water from the tender. Waste-gas 
heaters have been so far a distinct failure largely on account 
of the prerequisite that the heater should not interfere with 
the draft, because if it does the economy derived from its 
use would be nullified by an increase in back pressure. 

The author has constructed a waste-gas heater which can 
be placed in the front end with slight alterations thereto, 
and which has a heating surface of over 1,000 sq. ft. By 
extending the front end this heating surface could be in- 
creased if necessary. 

From the point of efficiency it may be considered that at 
the present time the water is put in locomotive boilers at an 
average temperature of 60 deg. F. the year round. If, instead 
of an injector, a pump is used the exhaust steam and the 
waste gases—which comprise the two largest items of waste 
energy in present locomotive operation—can heat the water 
from 60 deg. to 300 deg. With an absolute steam pressure 
of 200 lb. this is an undisputed saving in fuel of a little over 
20 per cent. 


Operating Condensing 


Mechanical drafting of locomotives makes it possible to 
run locomotives condensing. It can be accomplished without 
material change in their construction outside of an enlarged 
and modified tender. This, however, will come later after 
the steam consumption of the locomotive has been made as 
small as possible, which will, in itself, make condensing 
operation easier. 


General Arrangement 


Fig. 1 shows the induced-draft blower located in the 
stack. This is naturally the logical first step in the develop- 
ment of an induced-draft system for a locomotive, but a 
blower in such a position is not readily accessible. Practical 
considerations led the author to place the blower outside of 
the smokebox. A diagram showing the general arrangement 
of exhaust pipe, waste-gas heater, and induced-draft blower 
is shown in Fig. 3 and will need no further explanation. 

Means are provided whereby the guide-vane casing can 
be quickly separated from the fan casing, giving access to 
both the fan and the guide vanes for cleaning. Automatic 
adjustment is provided for maintaining the proper relation 
between the pressure at the grate bars caused by the forced- 
draft blower and the draft at the front end caused by the 
induced-draft blower. The speed of the fans is controlled 
to keep the boiler pressure from varying more than 10 lb. 

The induced-draft blower not only furnishes the necessary 
draft but also ccntrols the amount of fuel used and the water 
fed into the boiler. Proper provision is made whereby the 
steam supply to the different apparatus is partly shut off 
when the engine is standing, or drifting. 


Conclusion 


Whatever the saving in fuel will be, due to the elimination 
of back pressure, the heating of the feedwater, the stopping 
of the waste of unburned coal through the stack and through 
the grate, the elimination of cold air over the fire, etc., it is 
going to reduce just that much the amount of coal that is 
being fired, or the rate of combustion, which in itself greatly 
increases the boiler efficiency. 

A rate of combustion of 100 lb. shows a boiler efficiency 
of 65 per cent. Reducing this rate of combustion to 60 Ib., 
directly and indirectly by means of mechanical drafting, 
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which is not impossible, the corresponding boiler efficiency 
would be 74.2 per cent, or a saving of 9.2 per cent. 

In a paper presented by John E. Muhlfeld, at the annual 
meeting of the American Society of Mechanical Engineers, 
December, 1919, entitled Scientific Development of the Steam 
Locomotive, the following heat balance is shown as repre- 
sentative of locomotives worked at from 25 to 35 per cent 
cut-off and hand-fired: 


Per cent 
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Under the same conditions but with mechanical draft and 
the waste-gas heater as described by the author, the heat 
balance should be approximately as follows: 


Per cent 
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In conclusion, it may be stated that mechanical drafting 
of locomotives is imperative for the following reasons: 


(a) It reduces the back pressure to a minimum, effecting 
a saving in fuel of from 10 to 30 per cent; or increasing the 
power of the locomotive in the same degree, especially as 
speed increases, therefore adding to the hauling capacity or 
speed of fast freight and passenger engines, producing addi- 
tional revenue tonnage and also eliminating or lessening the 
necessity for double-heading. 

(b) It produces an engine that is free-steaming under the 
most adverse conditions and with all grades of fuel, decreas- 
ing liability of delay and saving time and money now spent 
in changing nozzle tips and experimenting with them. 

(c) It keeps the steam pressure constant, regardless of 
load, saving steam now wasted every time the safety valve 
pops and making it unnecessary to favor the engine at any 
time, thereby saving fuel, avoiding unequal stresses in the 
boiler and resulting in saving in maintenance cost. 

(d) It increases the efficiency of the boiler and grate by 
effecting better combustion and eliminating the waste of un- 
burned fuel through the stack and in the ashpan—and inci- 
dentally stopping the inrush of cold air every time the fire 
door is opened—thereby avoiding sudden cooling of crown 
sheet and tubes. 

(e) It makes possible the use of cheaper grades of fuel, 
resulting in large economies and in simplifying the handling 
and storage of coal. 

(f) It eliminates the smoke nuisance in terminals and 
freight yards. 

(g) It makes it possible to condense from 25 to 95 per 
cent of the exhaust steam, depending upon the season of the 
year and the kind of condensing apparatus used, resulting 
in economy in the cost of water and of maintenance. 

(h) It effects a saving in fuel of 20 per cent by making 
it possible to preheat the feedwater from 60 to 300 deg. F., 
and incidentally greatly decreases the cost of maintenance 
by eliminating unequal stresses caused at present by the 
great difference in temperatures between the lower and upper 
portions of the boiler. 

(i) It reduces the rate of combustion, thereby increasing 
the boiler efficiency. 

(j) It lessens the work of both engineer and fireman, 
thereby necessarily increasing their efficiency. 
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Discussion 


William Elmer (Pennsylvania System) questioned the 
desirability of making the boiler output independent of the 
locomotive steam consumption. To show the great amount 
of air that it would be necessary to handle with a fan if 
locomotives were drafted mechanically, he presented figures 
from test plant trials of a Pacific type locomotive with 27 in. 
by 28 in. cylinders. This locomotive developed over 3,000 
hp., evaporated 65,000 lb. of water and burned 12,000 lb. 
of coal an hour. The draft in the front end was as much 
as 18 in. of water. It is difficult to determine the amount 
of air required to burn each pound of coal, but J. T. Anthony 
states it varies from 12.7 to 8.7 lb. Assuming an average 
value of 10 lb. of coal and assuming further that a locomo- 
tive consumes 10,000 lb. of fuel an hour, the fan would 
be required to handle 100,000 lb. of air per hour. This 
would amount to 1,300,000 cu. ft. per hour at atmospheric 
temperature, and at a temperature of 600 deg., which might 
be expected in the front end, the volume would be double. 

Robert Rennie (American Locomotive Company) stated 
that a locomotive with 55 sq. ft. of grate area working at 
full capacity should have a fan capacity of at least 48,000 
cu. ft. per min. at atmospheric pressure. Cooling the air 
before it is admitted to the fan would make mechanical 
drafting less difficult, but the additional resistance due to 
any appliance for recovering heat from the waste gases is 
a disadvantage. He considered that the method of reclaim- 
ing water from the exhaust steam would hardly be practical 
because of the enormous cooling surface required. 

W. L. Bean (N. Y., N. H. & H.) called attention to the 
magnitude of the fuel problem on the railroads and pointed 
out the desirability of trying such designs as proposed by 
Mr. Coppus because of the possibility for large savings. He 
stated that fan efficiency and capacity had been greatly im- 
proved since the last trials of mechanical draft were con- 
ducted and urged early application of the design put forward 
after careful engineering investigation had been made. 

Dr. W. F. M. Goss discussed mechanical drafting of loco- 
motives by means of a turbo-exhauster. He called attention 
to the objection of the operation of locomotives in cities on 
account of the noise and smoke and outlined how these could 
be overcome by the turbo-exhauster. He stated that the re- 
quired draft could be obtained with from 40 to 50 per cent 
of the existing back pressure, and in conclusion expressed 
the opinion that mechanical drafting had so many advan- 
tages that it is likely to come into use soon on the railroads. 

In closing the discussion, Mr. Coppus stated that his pro- 
posal had in some cases been misunderstood due to failure to 
consider all the conditions set forth in the paper. His con- 
clusions had been based on careful study and he felt certain 
that they were practical. 
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The Relation of Syphilis to Railway Accidents 


Call for Thorough Examination of New Men and Men Whose 
Errors Have Caused Collisions 


By Archibald E. Chace, A.B., M.D., F.A.C.S. and George A. Hays, M.D.* 


URING 1920 there were 10,110 collisions on steam rail- 
D roads in the United States, of which 8,246 or 82 per 

cent were due to “man failure.” In other classes of 
railroad accidents, the role played by the human element as 
distinct from the “equipment factor,” with the exception of 
derailments, is excessive. 

There are many reasons, of which the most important are 
three. Those of us who are railroad surgeons have had a 
very narrow and completely frozen attitude toward our pos- 
sible usefulness in the industry of transportation. From this 
has resulted, if not complacent indifference, at least a very 
skeptical attitude by the majority of railroad officers toward 
the possibility of overcoming man failure accidents. The 
engineer, both civil and mechanical, may have been more 
aggressive, for he had something to sell unhindered by pro- 
fessional strictures against advertising, and he certainly had 
an article which the practical business executive could test 
with his own senses—a gong which he could hear, a signal 
device which he could see and operate, a rail section or a 
switch which he could test in service—not an unseen almost 
unthinkable, entirely intangible normal human sensory-motor 
mechanism, and the maze of association centers which we 
must (and in time will) sell to the railroads of this country. 
To these two causes must be added a third: the antagonism 
of union labor. 

Before the war teachers, professors and psychologists had 
accumulated some store of knowledge about the testing of 
brain function, éspecially of the student. Before, and in the 
main during, the war, psychologists gathered a large body 
of statistics both in industry and in the army. Since then 
they have with some success applied this information to the 
difficult task of fitting a man to his job. They feel, with 
some excuse, that a psychologist only is qualified to do this. 
They forget that an applicant for a job may have a brain 
perfectly suited and pulmonary tuberculosis. When we prove 
to railroad executives that we know the functions of the con- 
trolling organ in man, as well as we know other human 
functions, and then patiently study and experiment until we 
have a plastic, but never a crystallized, method of procedure, 
then can we be of real service in putting the right man in 
the right job and keeping him there, with safety to himself 
and others. This is one of the tasks of the railway surgeon, 
and the broad field of which the present inquiry is but a 
small part. 

In the healthy man the capacity for judgment and the 
time of motor response, which are two of the essential ele- 
ments in railroading, may be assumed to be fairly constant 
in any one individual under like conditions. In the diseased 
individual, whether the toxemia of intestinal stasis or an 
acute infectious disease be the variant, sudden and wide 
departure from this normal line of judgment and reaction 
time may be expected. This condition is so well known that 
proof or further consideration seems unnecessary. 

So the study of, and elimination of, diseased ind:viduals 
from hazardous occupations must be accomplished if we are 
to greatly lessen the man-failure accidents on our railroads. 
This as a rule means the removal of the disease, not of the 
man. To begin with a disease which would likely prove very 
important, we have undertaken,to determine what the relation 





*Dr. Chace is chief surgeon of the St. Louis-South Western, and Dr. 
Hays is attending dermatologist at the company’s hospital at Texarkana. 


is between syphilis and man-failure accidents. Let us first 
examine, however, the general problem. 


The Great Cost of Accidents 


Railway accidents are usually classified as train accidents, 
train service accidents, and industrial (or shop and mainie- 
nance of way) accidents. These three grand divisions are 
then sub-divided minutely. Of the 126 sub-divisions of 
these headings, the two containing by far the highest number 
of accidents (involve almost entirely exercise of judgment, 
failure to control by hand brakes and improper han- 
dling of cars or locomotives in switching or coupling—giving 
2,684 train accidents out of a total of 10,757 man-failures 
in 1920). 

After considering such “causes” of railway accidents, how- 
ever valuable they may be to railway executives, one is 
impressed with the undoubted fact that they are not causes 
at all. They are but visible and outward manifestations of 
the real cause. We get a little nearer when we discover a 
lack of judgment, a slow motor response, inattention or wilful 
misconduct. We are still closer when we find these conditions 
caused by fatigue, a man with a mental age of eight in a 
position requiring a mental age of 14; a man dazed by the 
toxemia of chronic nephritis; an engineer with glasses rais- 
ing his vision from 20/80 to 20/20 and the one and only 
pair of glasses in his coat pocket at home; or some acute 
toxemia or brain syphilis. Such data would give us the real 
causes of man-failure accidents on railroads, and the means 
of prevention. 

Would it pay the railroads to look into the real causes 
of man-failure accidents? The first item of the answer is 
the cost of such accidents now. In 1920 the cost of replacing 
cars and locomotives damaged by train accidents alone for 
which employees were held responsible, was roughly $10,- 
200,000; and 330 persons were killed and 4,176 injured. 
In train service accidents there were 3,793 killed and 53,286 
injured. In non-train accidents there were 439 killed and 
100,519 injured. So we have an approximate total of 4,562 
killed and 157,981 injured in one year. Taking the average 
cost of a death to a railway at $2,000 and $100 for each 
injury, and adding the equipment damages, we arrive at a 
total cost for one year of about $35,000,000. If this could 
be reduced even one-third by strict medical supervision alone 
—and there are grounds for the belief that it can—the sav- 
ing would be between 11 and 12-millions of dollars a year, 
less a small additional cost over the present system. Of 
course, this calculation does not consider the trend of public 
policy involved. If then a great saving is possible, and pub- 
lic policy demands the lessened risk to human life, then why 
haven’t the railways long since introduced strict medical 
supervision? The answer, we believe, is two-fold; firstly, the 
saving has not yet been fully demonstrated; secondly, the 
labor unions are opposed to it. What the railway surgeons 
seek is the opportunity to demonstrate. 


Syphilis Among Railroad Men 


Now let us consider syphilis in this relation. We are 
familiar with the ordinary manifestations of this disease. 
Even in the secondary stage it is now evident that the central 
nervous system is involved, and the toxemia may be so great 
as to cause complete incapacity for any occupation. From 
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this virulent type to the milder affections of judgment and 
sensory motor response, we may include all cases of sec- 
ondary syphilis. For this reason we believe such cases should 
be taken out of the service and given intensive treatment. 
When proper examination shows them to be Wassermann 
negative, spinal fluid negative to globulin and colloidal gold 
test and cell count negative, and normal in brain and nerve 
function as ascertained by thorough neurological examina- 
tion, they may be returned to work with the proviso that they 
continue treatment and are re-examined at first once a month, 
later every two to six months, for ten years. 

In the tertiary stage, so called,-we may expect to meet a 
wide variety of conditions from aortic heart disease to 
paresis. The early detection of these conditions, and a change 
to a proper non-hazardous occupation under treatment is 
extremely important if we expect to exclude syphilis as a 
factor in railway accidents. 

Knowing then the possibilities of syphilis, the next inquiry 
is whether or not it exists among railway men to an extent 
sufficient to cause concern. Evidently, if railroad men have 
very little syphilis, then our inquiry is of small importance. 
Our hospital statistics show that in the South, at least, more 
than six per cent of railroad men seek treatment each year 
with a venereal disease, of which half are luetic. Believing 
that state insane hospitals might throw some light on the sub- 
ject, letters of inquiry were sent out to about 80 institutions, 
and so far we have 53 answers. These figures show that of 
all paretics, railroad men form roughly five per cent, and of 
these about 80 per cent are from train crews and dispatchers. 

The Mayo Clinic has published its statistics of syphilis 
in regard to occupation. These show that nearly eight rail- 
road men are affected to one farmer, three railroad men to 
one business man, and two railroad employees to one laborer. 
“Men of these types (train, yard and engine service), aside 
from the responsibilities which devolve on them, form an 
especially interesting occupational group, medically speaking, 
because they have for years been ostensibly under medical 
surveillance, and their health record is, therefore, in a sense 
indicative of the efficiency of the industrial medical practice 
of the past. To find so high a percentage of the men infected 
with a grave disease, capable of seriously impairing their effi- 
ciency and thus of bringing discredit on railroad administra- 
tion and danger to the public, is a matter for concern. To 
find so much of the infection easily recognizable and yet 
apparently unrecognized, suggests the need for a modern 
revision of methods and conceptions in medical supervision.” 

Now if 4.2 per cent of all men have syphilis evident with- 
out a Wassermann, and if three per cent of railroad men are 
infected each year (our own statistics), it follows that the 
Mayo Clinic ratios are not too high as against railroad men. 


Wrecks Due to Defective Health 


The next inquiry was directed to determine if the records 
of railroads showed any wrecks caused by syphilis. We 
have answers from the chief surgeons or claim departments 
of 47 railroads. These clearly demonstrate that nothing has 
been done to determine the causes of wrecks. 

The American College of Surgeons was next asked for 
assistance in unearthing railroad wrecks caused by syphilis. 
From the literature, there has been reported the following 
situation : 

Expressions of belief in the important role played by 
syphilis as a factor in serious railway accidents are wide- 
spread. A bibliography of 22 titles is appended (appendix 
A). This belief is shared by a number of railway chief 
surgeons. 

Incidents of near-wrecks when dangerous neurosyphilitics 
were found handling trains, or who became violently insane 
soon after exercising such responsibility, are also numerous. 
For example: (+) A conductor had vertigo and blunted 
memory while running fast train; another conductor (1) had 
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“hemiparesis,” amnesia, diplopia, etc., and had to be taken 
from his train; (2) a fireman became unconscious; (2) 
engineer came to a hospital able to obey commands, but 
unable to understand what he was doing; (2) an engineer in 
a hospital insisted upon going back to work because “the 
president of the road had written” wanting him back, but 
this man had attacks of partial paralysis; there are several 
cases of forgetfulness while on duty, and the insane hospitals 
furnish many instances of violent insanity following closely 
upon duty in hazardous railroad occupations. One engineer 
ran a fast train in the East, two hours after completing the 
run tried to kill his wife, and died in a short time from brain 
syphilis. All of the above near-accidents, which could be 
multiplied many times, were due to syphilis, and most of 
them’ reported by physicians not in railroad work. 

Actual wrecks caused by syphilis: The Baker Bridge acci- 
dent on the Boston & Maine in 1905 appears to us undoubt- 
edly due to syphilis, and the presumption is raised that many 
if not most wrecks, and other accidents, caused by an em- 
ployee wilfully disregarding usual precautions are due to 
syphilis. There are many such accidents in medical literature; 
for example, conductors who confused orders, engineers who 
became paralyzed, unconscious or died suddenly in the cab or 
ran past signals; trainmen who fell from moving cars. Large 
damages are paid by railroads for “cord injuries” due to 
syphilis and actual insanity on.duty. There are men in re- 
sponsible positions who are suffering from brain and cord 
syphilis. Three cases of beginning insanity due to syphilis 
were discovered on one railroad. It cannot be doubted that a 
thorough examination would disclose many more. 


Remedies 


Granted that syphilis is an important factor in railway 
accidents, what are we going to do about it? 

(1) Treat syphilis in railway hospitals and when feasible 
at emergency stations, because— 


(a) We can get hold of the cases more often and quicker 
when free treatment is given and a square deal is 
assured. 

(b) The community and other employees can be protected 
by quarantine in no other way. 

(c) The patient can get efficient treatment. 

(d) Laboratory facilities for early and prompt diagnosis 
and to check treatment are available. 

(2) Teach the early diagnosis of neurosyphilis, by 


neurologic examination before the laboratory can tell us any- 
thing, and before definite tissue destruction has taken place 
so that neurosyphilis can be cured, not being misled by the 
lack of primary and secondary manifestations of the 
neurotrophic spirochete. 

(3) When a man-failure accident occurs, the men involved 
should be very carefully examined, to determine every pos- 
sible physical defect which might have had a bearing on the 
accident. This evidence should then be reviewed in conjunc- 
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tion with the facts brought out at the investigation of the 
accident. 

(4) Reorganization of the medical examination of appli- 
cants, and periodic re-examination of employees to meet 
modern standards. 

It may reasonably be concluded from the above facts that 
syphilis alone would warrant a different viewpoint in demon- 
strating the causes of railway wrecks. Add to this disease 
all the other physical afflictions, congenital and acquired, 
which could have a bearing, and it would seem that we have 
sufficient reasons for a complete reorganization of our method 
of examining applicants for employment; for maintaining 
the physical condition of employees and for the more thor- 
ough investigation of railway accidents. 


Small Vertical-Type Air Compressors 


HE INGERSOLL-RAND ComMPpaANny, New York, announces 
T a new line of small vertical air compressors known as 
Type Fifteen. In addition to plain belt drive, each of 
the four sizes is built as a self-contained electric motor out- 
fit, driven through a pinion and internal gears, or by employ- 
ing a short belt drive arrangement. ‘The compressing end 
and electric motor of both gear and short belt-drive units are 
furnished mounted on a common sub-base, so that they are 
in no way dependent upon the foundation for correct aline- 
ment. 

Several noteworthy features of construction have been in- 
corporated, of which the constant-level lubrication system is 
the most important. Others include the constant speed un- 
loader for plain belt-drive machines; the centrifugal unloader 
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pan. A projecting stem on the connecting red dips into this 
pan and distributes just a sufficient quantity of oil for proper 
lubrication. 

The constant speed unloader controls the unloading of the 
compressor by automatically opening the inlet valve when 
the receiver pressure rises above that at which the unloader 
is set to operate. When the receiver pressure has fallen a 
predetermined amount, the unloader automatically releases 
the inlet valve and allows the compressor to return to work 
and thus build up the receiver pressure again. 

The centrifugal unloader allows the compressor to start 
under “no load” such as is essential when automatic start 
and stop control is used, and permits the electric driving 
motor to come up to full speed before the load is thrown on 
automatically. This unloader accomplishes its purpose by 
holding the inlet valve open until the motor has reached full 
speed. 

The smallest size is built with either ribbed cylinder for 
air cooling, where the service is intermittent, or a water- 
jacketed cylinder of the reservoir type for constant service. 
All other sizes are built with the water jacket of the reservoir 
type. The belt and electrically-driven machines include the 
3 in. by 3 in. air-cooled, the 3 in. by 3 in., the 3% in. by 
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4 in. and the 4% in. by 5 in. water reservoir cooled machines. 


THe DayticHt LAmp Type of signal gives a more arresting 
signal than a semaphore and is visible at a longer range in ad- 
verse conditions. ‘This is from the report of Major G. L. Hall, 
inspecting officer of the British Ministry of Transport, on a 
collision which occurred near Gravesend on the South Eastern 
& Chatham Railway on August 21 last. In the somewhat limited 
space available at the location investigated—where an engineman 
and fireman had both passed the signal without observing it—the 
light signal is recommended “for the consideration of the manag- 
ing committee” of the railway. Following this recommendation, 
and closing the report, Major Hall says this was a typical ex- 
ample of the class of accident preventable by automatic train 
control. The collision occurred at 6:45 a. m. during the preva- 
lence of a dense mist. The engineman did not remember ever 
having been stopped at this signal before, and the inspector ob- 
serves that the infrequency of stop signals at this point “has a 
distinct bearing on the case.” The fireman’s observation of the 
signal is believed to have been “quite perfunctory and he is very 
much to blame for having misled his driver.” 





3-in. by 3-in. Air-Cooled and 4%%-in. by 5-in. Water-Cooled 
Ingersoll-Rand Air Compressors 
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for start and stop control machines; and the increased size 
of the water reservoir cooling pot. 

The lubrication of small vertical compressors employing 
the enclosed crank case and splash system has often been 
a source of concern wherever oil in the air is a serious 
menace. The tendency of the old system has been to feed 
too much, resulting in the discharged air containing excess 
oil, or too little, causing scored cylinders, excess loads and 
burned out bearings. ; 

As with the ordinary splash system, the base of the com- 
pressor forms an oil reservoir for the constant-level system. 
However, with this system, pet cocks determine the maximum 
and minimum amount of oil in the reservoir. Above this 
reservoir and directly underneath the connecting rod is a 
constant-level pan. Oil is pumped from the reservoir into 
this constant-level pan through a unique oil pump. Re- 
gardless of the amount of oil in the reservoir, so long as it 
is somewhere between the high and low level pet cocks, this 
system will function, insuring a constant-level of oil in the 
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“The Oldest Station of the Oldest Railroad in the World” 


Mount Clare Station of the Baltimore & Ohio Built in 1830 and Used Now 
As a Freight Station. The Station Was Built For the Use of the Line 
From the Western End of Pratt Street, Baltimcre. to the Carroll Viaduct. 
14% Miles, Toward Ellicotts Mills, the Terminus at That Time of the B. & 
O.—a 14-Mile Railroad—This Station Supplanted a Wooden Structure Built 
in 1829, 
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The American Association of Freight Traffic Officers will 
hold its annual business meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria 
hotel, New York City, on Monday, December 11, followed by 
a banquet in the evening. 


Employees of the Chesapeake & Ohio, to the number of 
about 600, are to receive bonuses, a fixed sum for each day, 
for their voluntary service in doing emergency work during 
the shopmen’s strike of last summer, 


The Northern Pacific Shop Workers’ Association is the 
latest addition to the ranks of the “company unions” not 
allied with National organizations. The new union is reported 
to have agreed with the company on wage scales and working 
conditions. 


The North Carolina Short Line Railroad Association held 
its annual meeting at Southport, N. C., on November 21. 
C. J. Fields, manager of operation and traffic of the Wil- 
mington, Brunswick & Southern, was elected president of 
the association. 


A jury in a trial court at Chicago, on December 1, awarded 
a brakeman on the Pere Marquette $41,000 for the loss of 
an arm and permanent injury to a foot, received when he 
was thrown from a freight car at Lansing, Mich. The brake- 
man maintained that the brake chain was too long. 


The New York, New Haven & Hartford has made agree- 
ments with the enginemen’s and the firemen’s brotherhoods to 
continue present pay and conditions until September 30, 1923. 
The agreements provide for the withdrawal of all cases now 
pending before the United States Railroad Labor Board. 


Pierce Butler’s nomination as an associate justice of the 
United States Supreme Court was passed over by the Senate 
on December 4 at the close of the extra session, because of 
the opposition of Senators La Follette and Norris, and 
President Harding, on the fifth, sent the nomination to the 
new session of the Senate. 


The Southern Pacific is operating a “demonstration train” 
of 11 cars over its Texas lines, carrying exhibits of agricultural 
products in great variety, live stock and farm implements; 
prize winning dairy and beef cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry. 
A home demonstration car contains exhibits of cooking and 
sewing. G. A. Long, director of exhibits of the West Texas 
Agricultural and Mechanical College, has charge of the 
exhibits. 


Grade Crossing Controversy in Toledo 


The Toledo, Ohio, city council has forbidden the further con- 
struction of railroad tracks in the Lower Town district of that 
city between Galena street and Bay View Park, following the 
action of the Ann Arbor Railroad in bringing suit against the 
city to secure authority to cross several streets in the forbidden 
district. A proposal to concentrate several Lower Town rail- 
roads across one street and thus avoid the cost of eliminating a 
number of grade crossings will be considered by the council at 
a future meeting. : 


Candidates fer Officers of Signal Section, A. R. A. 


The nominating committee of the Signal Section of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association announces the selection of the following 
candidates for officers of the Section, to be voted for at the 
annual meeting next March: Chairman, B. T. Anderson (D., L. 
& W.); first vice-chairman, W. M. Vandersluis (I. C.): second 
vice-chairman, W. M. Post (Penn.). The time of holding the 
annual meeting having been changed, the terms of these officers 
will be from March, 1923, to March, 1924. 
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A. S. C. E. to Meet in January 


The seventieth annual meeting of the American Society of Civil 
Engineers will be held at the headquarters of the society, 33 West 
39th street, New York City, on January 17-19 inclusive. The 
business meeting will be called to order at 10 a. m. on January 17, 
at which time the annual reports will be read, officers for the 
ensuing year elected, reports of special committees presented, 
medals and prizes awarded, honorary membership conferred with 
formal appropriate ceremonies and other business transacted. 


Automatic Train-Control Orders Modified 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has authorized the Cen- 
tral of New Jersey to install, in accordance with the terms of its 
order, an automatic train-stop or train-control device between Red 
Bank, N. J., and Winslow Junction, N. J., in lieu of the installa- 
tion required upon the portion of its line designated in the order 
of June 13. The Great Northern has also been authorized to 
make an installation upon one full passenger-locomotive division 
between Minot, N. D., and Williston, N. D., in lieu of the installa- 
tion required in the order. The petition of the Richmond, Fred- 
ericksburg & Potomac for a modification of the order with respect 
to certain requirements was denied. 


Largest Railway Mail Terminal 


The largest mail terminal station in the world was put in 
operation on December 3, when the Chicago Post Office took 
possession of the new building at Van Buren street and the 
Chicago river, Chicago, erected for it by the Chicago Union 
Station Company. The building is 800 ft. in length and contains 
belt conveyors, automatic hoists, pneumatic tubes, tilting parcel 
dumps, and other’ mechanical devices to aid in the handling of 
mail. It is equipped to care for 3,000 tons or 100,000 sacks of 
parcels a day. The building has direct loading facilities on track 
level for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul; the Chicago & Alton and the Pennsylvania. 
This terminal was described in the Railway Age of March 4, 
page 513. 


New Freight Cars in 1922 


The railroads of the United States from January 1 to Novem- 
ber 1 this year had 47,802 more new freight cars, either ordered 
and under construction, or installed in actual service, than during’ 
the entire year 1921, according to reports received by the Car 
Service Division A. R. A.; that is to say, a total of 117,238 cars. 
During the year 1921 the total was 69,436. 

Of the total this year, 50,196 were box cars, of which, up to 
November 1, 19,352 had been installed. Coal cars ordered totaled 
49,383, of which 26,812 were actually installed. 

There was also an increase of 716 in the number of locomotives 
installed or on order. Locomotives installed up to November 1 
totaled 866, while orders had been placed for 1,232, making a total 
of 2,098, as compared with 1,382 in the 12 months of 1921. 


D. T. & I. Has Deficit for 10 Months 


Deficits since July 1 have finally wiped out the net railway 
operating income earned by the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton during 
the first six months of the year, and for the 10 months ended 
October 31 the road had a deficit of $168,807, which represented 
a decrease of $514,115 as compared with the net earned in the 
corresponding period of last year, according to its report to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. For October the deficit was 
$174,457. For the 10 months’ period the operating revenues 
were $7,467,782, an increase of $2,056,464. The operating ex- 
penses were $6,328,875, an increase of $2,036,457, but there was 
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a debit balance in equipment rents amounting to $1,137,490, which 
was $531,561 greater than the debit balance for the previous year. 
Maintenance of way expenses increased $411,034, and maintenance 
of equipment increased $919,627, while transportation expenses 
increased $710,965 and traffic expenses decreased $12,425. 


Lehigh Valley Disposes of Morris Canal 


By an agreement signed last week by representatives of the 
State of New Jersey and officers of the Lehigh Valley Railroad 
Company, the Morris Canal, extending from the Delaware River 
-at Phillipsburg, N. J., to New York Harbor at Jersey City, is 
officially abandoned, and the property is divided between the rail- 
road company and the state, the railroad company paying over 
$875,000. 

The canal has been in the hands of the railroad company since 
1871, and though regular business on it has long since ceased, the 
railroad company has been at large and constant expense to keep 
the waterway technically in condition for navigation. Negotia- 
tions have been going on between the state and the railroad com- 
pany for many years, but until now without result. 

To the railroad company the important feature of the present 
agreement is the acquisition of absolute title to the freight termi- 
nal occupied by the road in Jersey City; the “Big Basin” going to 
the railroad company and the “Little Basin” to the state. The 
railroad retains the right-of-way of the canal from the eastern 
terminus to the Hackensack River, and also terminal properties at 
Phillipsburg. The state retains the rest of the canal, including 
the right to divert water from Lake Hopatcong, and other water 
rights. 


Roadmasters Elect Officers 


At the convention of the Roadmasters’ and Maintenance of Way 
Association at Cleveland on November 23, the following officers 
were elected to serve for the ensuing year: President, J. P. 
Corcoran, roadmaster, C. & A., Bloomington, III.; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. B. Martin, supervisor, N. Y. C., Elkhart, Ind.; second 
vice-president W. E. Muff, roadmaster, A. T. & S. F., Newton, 
Kan.; secretary P. J. McAndrews, roadmaster, C. & N. W., 
Sterling, Ill.; treasurer, T. F. Donahoe, general supervisor of 
road, B. & O., Pittsburgh, Pa.; members executive committee 
(two years), H. R. Clarke, district engineer, C. B. & Q., Lincoln, 
Neb.; B. C. Dougherty, roadmaster, C. M. & St. P., Chicago; 
(four years), J. P. Davis, roadmaster, Central Indiana, Anderson, 
Ind., and C. H. Gruver, roadmaster, C. R. I. & P., Manly, Iowa. 
Chicago was selected as the place where the next convention 
would be held. 

On the same morning the Track Supply Association, which 
presented an exhibit in connection with the convention, elected 
officers: President, F. M. Condit, railroad department, Fairbanks, 
Morse & Co., Chicago; vice-president, J. J. Cozzens, salesman, 
Union Switch & Signal Company, New York; secretary-treasurer, 
W. C. Kidd, Ramapo-Ajax Corporation, Hillburn, N. Y.; 
director (two years), J. Howard Horn, sales manager, National 
Lock Washer Company, Newark, N. J. 


New York Railroad Club Golden Jubilee Dinner 


The New York Railroad Club will celebrate its fiftieth anni- 
versary by holding a Golden Jubilee Dinner at the Commodore 
Hotel, New York, on Tuesday evening, December 12. The prin- 
cipal speaker of the evening will be Ex-Governor John J. Corn- 
well of West Virginia. 

Ex-Governor Cornwell comes of very old American stock and 
is regarded as the leading citizen of the state of West Virginia. 
He is resolute and fearless and an able and clear thinker. One 
of his friends is responsible for the statement that “He be:ieves 
that we are the greatest commercial and agricultural nation atop 
of earth and he believes in the American people and does not 
believe that demagogic politicians should injure the American 
people. He believes in the railroads of our country as the great 
distributors of our products.” 

H. H. Vreeland will preside at the dinner as toastmaster. 
George A. Post will speak of the importance of the club and 
Mr. Vreeland will trace its history. Ten days before the din- 
ner 2,100 reservations had been made, so that it will be the 
greatest railroad event of this kind which has ever been held in 
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this country. Reservations may still be made through J. F. 
MacEnulty, Pressed Steel Car Company, 55 Broad street, New 
York. 


A Bill to Create Seven Regional I. C. C.’s 


A bill to amend the interstate commerce act by providing for 
the creation of regional Interstate Commerce Commissions located 
in districts to be constituted by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was introduced in the House on December 5 by Repre- 
sentative Hawes. Mr. Hawes also introduced another bill, which 
provides for the creation of seven district commissions to be 
designated, respectively, as the New England, Eastern, South- 
eastern, Central, Western, Southwestern and Pacific divisions of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, each consisting of three 
commissioners appointed by the President, to be charged with the 
duty of enforcing the provisions of the interstate commerce act 
pertaining to rates as to the territory included within their 
divisions. The bill provides for hearings before the commission 
at Washington in cases involving two or more of such divisions 
and for appeals from the division commissions to the commission 
at Washington. 


Wage Statistics for September— 
Over $3,000,000 in Bonuses 


The total number of employees reported by Class I railroads 
for the month of September, 1922, was 1,708,591, an increase of 
114,517, or 7.2 per cent, over the preceding month, according 
to the monthly statistical bulletin issued by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. The total compensation was $238,735,394, an 
increase of $13,758,750, or 6.1 per cent. The largest increase in 
employment appears in the maintenance of equipment and stores 
group, which was 96,505. The total number of employees falling 
within that group was 410,278, or 85 per cent of the average 
number employed during the 12 months preceding the strike. 
The number of persons employed as machinists, blacksmiths, or 
boilermakers was 69 per cent of the average for the year ended 
June 30, 1922. 

As in August, the overtime made by shop employees was ab- 
normally heavy, representing 25.57 per cent of their total com- 
pensation. In June, 1922, or the month just prior to the strike, 
this percentage was 2.62. 

Reports from 181 roads employing 98 per cent of the total 
number of employees indicate that during the month the em- 
ployees received bonuses amounting to $3,689,907 for loyal service 
performed during the strike, which amount is not included in this 
summary. 

Compared with the previous month, the increase or decrease 
(D) in the number of employees, by groups, was as follows: 


Executives, officials and staff assistantS...... ..cccsscccccccceve vee 119 
Professional, clerical and general............0-secesesscccsecces D 7,060 
Maintenance of way and Structures...........--.+.20+.-eeeeeeee 1 


Maintenance of equiprnent and stores............cccececccerccees 96,505 
Transportation (other than train, engine and yard)............... 5,685 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders and hostlers)........ 863 
Transportation (train and engine service)..........cccccceeesees 18,404 


Net increase 114,517 


The reduction in the number of employees in the professional, 
clerical, and general group was brought about by a reduction in 
the number of lieutenants and sergeants of police and patrolmen. 
In June, 1922, there were 8,482 employees in these two classes. 
In July, as a result of strike conditions, the number was increased 
to 39,430. 

A comparison of the number of employees and their com- 
pensation, by months, follows: 


Number Total 

Month of employees compensation 
a TIE o.oo cs cies cedanes 1,718,330 $223.972,822 
So) ee ere 1,754,136 237,602,959 
Se eer 1,732,353 225,304,006 
Dre. Bde 2. ick seew sice's-aern es 1,637,151 214,921,396 
et rer 1,552,014 205,178,639 
CUE cs tas ca ore a reaeen 1,545,046 194,523,427 
gh RT a eRe 1,570,158 216,701,408 
PN icc ascsncoseeansprnmne 1,578,133 203,413,071 
MEER. 522. oi WNocs > beet oeaceuen 1,628,228 216,672,028 
Po oo eee 1,685,414 222,932,689 
SR See 1,467,824 193,571,244 
pO ES rere ere 1,594,074 224,976,644 
TREEMET, F9CS ee cedekcwsdawiuees 1,708,591 238,735,394 


1Excludes Detroit, Toledo & 
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U.S. R. A. Baggage Regulations 


The Texas Court of Civil Appeals holds that not only did the 
baggage regulations promulgated by the Railway Administration 
during federal control set aside any. state laws in conflict with 
them, but they were binding upon all passengers, interstate or 
intrastate, regardless of the passenger’s lack of knowledge of the 
regulations or the failure of the carrier to inquire as to the value 
of the baggage—San Antonio, Uvalde & Gulf v. Nast (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 240 S. W. 596. 


Sudden Application of Brakes Danger to Cattle in Cars 


In an action for killing mules on the track the Texas Court 
of Civil Appeals holds that with a heavy train, 40 carloads of 
cattle moving down grade at 15 or 20 miles an hour, with the 
mules only 100 ft. ahead, it weuld have been poor judgment for 
the engineman to apply his brakes in emergency, even if he could 
hope to avoid striking the mules, since this would have thrown 
the cattle in the cars off their balance, to their injury; and a 
judgment for plaintiff was reversed—Hines v. Pennington (Tex. 
Civ. App.) 240 S. W. 703. 


Landowner’s Contract to Repair Railroad Fence 


The Tennessee Supreme Court holds that a landowner’s con- 
tract to keep a railroad fence in repair with material furnished 
by the railroad on notice of defects, the owner releasing the 
company from all claims for damages to straying animals, is not 
invalid for want of consideration, since the statute does not 
impose on railroads the absolute duty of fencing their tracks; 
it merely makes them liable for the value of stock killed by its 
moving trains if the track is not fenced. The owner cannot 
recover for the value of his stock killed as a result of his own 
failure to give notice to the railroad of defects in the fence.— 
Buford v. Louisville & Nashville (Tenn.) 240 S. W. 759. 


United States Gupreme Court 


Alleged Overcharge Not Recoverable 
Under Anti-Trust Law 


Action was brought under the Anti-Trust Act by a manufac- 
turer of excelsior and flax tow at St. Paul against eight railroad 
companies, members of the Western Trunk Line Committee and 
their officers, for damages alleged to have resulted from an agree- 
ment for uniform rates from St. Paul on excelsior and tow. The 
rates had been approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
Whether there was a cause of action under section 7 of the Anti- 
Trust Act was the sole question for decision. The Supreme Court 
of the United States answers the question in the negative, affirm- 
ing a judgment in favor of the defendants by the Circuit Court 
of Appeals for the Seventh Circuit (271 Fed. 444). 

The plaintiff alleged conspiracy to eliminate competition. The 
Supreme Court holds that a rate is not necessarily illegal because 
it is the result of a conspiracy in restraint of trade in violation of 
the Anti-Trust Act. What rates are legal are determined by the 
Act to Regulate Commerce. Congress did not intend to provide 
the shipper, from whom illegal rates have been exacted, with ar 
additional remedy under the Anti-Trust Act. “If a shipper could 
recover under section 7 of the Anti-Trust Act for damages re- 
sulting from the exaction of a rate higher than that which would 
otherwise have prevailed, the amount recovered might, like a rebate, 
operate to give him a preference over his ttade competitors. It is 
no answer to say that each of these might bring a similar action 
under section 7. Uniform treatment would not result, even if all 
sued, unless the highly improbable happened, and the several juries 
and courts gave to each the same measure of relief.” 

It is the Commission which must determine whether a rate is 
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discriminatory, in the first instance at least. Not only did the ; 
jury complained of rest on hypothesis, but the damages alles: 
were purely speculative. Damages must be proved by facts fro 
which their existence is logically and legally inferable. They ca 
not be supplied by conjecture. Exaction of the higher legal ra; 
may not have injured the plaintiff at all; and for every artic! 
competing with excelsior and tow, the adjustment of the rate mu 
have been made. No court or jury could say that, if the rate h; 
been lower, Keogh would have enjoyed the difference or that ar 
other advantage would have accrued to him. Judgment for d 
fendants affirmed. Keogh v. Chicago & North Western. 
by Mr. Justice Brandeis. Decided November 13, 1922. 


Opinio 


Not Liable for Obstruction of River by Old Piles 


In 1895 the California Pacific was authorized to build a new 
bridge over the Sacramento River at Sacramento, the approva 
of the Secretary of War being given on condition that th 
company remove the piers of the old bridge to a depth of 7 
ft. below low-water level. This condition was complied with 
the old piles being cut down three or four feet lower than 
was required, to a level with or below the then existing bed 
of the river. Subsequent dredging operations by the govern 
ment gradually lowered the bed of the river until, in 1918, the 
old stumps protruded several feet above the river bed. In 
that year a dredger, drifting down the river, struck a stump 
and sank. The owner sued the California Pacific and the 
Southern Pacific, the railroads using the bridge, for damages 
for collision. The federal district court dismissed the libel. 
This was reversed by the Circuit Court of Appeals, Ninth 
Circuit, on the ground that the railroads should have guarded 
against the probability of the channel shifting and the river 
bed being lowered. 

The United States Supreme Court has reversed the decree 
of the Circuit Court of Appeals and affirmed that of the dis- 
trict court, holding that the railroads were entitled to rely on 
the order of the Secretary of War, and having complied with 
it, could not reasonably be held to an indefinite and specula- 
tive responsibility for changed conditions. The subsequent 
obstruction was due to changes of a most radical character 
in the river channel, brought about, in the main, by the gov- 
ernment itself, which the railroads were not negligent in 
failing to anticipate, so that, even leaving out of consideration 
the order of the Secretary of War, there appeared no ground 
on which the railroads could be held liable-—Southern Pa- 
cific v. Olympian Dredging Co. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Sutherland. Decided November 13, 1922. 





Not Liable for Injury to Boy Climbing Bridge 


A public municipal steel truss bridge over the tracks of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford at 149th street, New 
York City supports cross arms carrying bare electric wires 
for operating the trains. The nearest wire is 19 inches from 
the floor of the bridge. With difficulty and danger active boys 
can climb to the highest parts of the bridge and often did, 
until chased away. A board at each end of the bridge bore a 
warning against the danger of live wires. In June, 1916, a 
boy eight years old climbed to the top of the bridge after a 
bird’s nest, touched the wire and received severe injuries, for 
which he and his father sued the railroad. The Circuit Court 
of Appeals, Second Circuit, affirmed judgments for the plain- 
tiffs February, 1921, 271 Fed. 419. 

The United States Supreme Court has reversed these judg- 
ments. “Infants have no greater right to go upon other 
people’s land than adults, and the mere fact that they are 
infants imposes no duty upon land owners to expect them 
and to prepare for their safety,” in the absence of some temp- 
tation amounting to invitation. In the present case there 
was no such invitation. “It is clear that if the plaintiff had 
been an adult, he could not recover; and we are unable to find 
any sufficient evidence from which the jury could have prop- 
erly concluded that the railway company either directly or by 
implication invited or licensed him to climb upon the strut 
to a point from which he could touch the bare wire thirty 
feet above the street. The motion for an instructed verdict 
should have been granted.” N. Y., N. H. & H. v. Fruchter. 
Opinion by Mr. Justice McReynolds. Decided November 13, 
1922. 
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Drawbridge Operators Classified 
as Stationary Engineers 


A question was raised by the employees of the New York 
Central regarding the classification and rating of the men in 
charge of the operation of a drawbridge which is swung by steam 
power at Charlotte, N. Y. The duties of these men consist of 
operating the engine incident to the swinging of the bridge, firing 
the boiler and making routine repairs to the power plant. The 
employees contended that these men should be classified as sta- 
tionary engineers, while the railroad contended that they are 
drawbridge operators. The Labor Board decided that they should 
be classified as stationary engineers.—Decision No. 1354. 


Right of Express Company to 
Reduce Number of Messengers 


In the complaint filed against the American Railway Express 
by the Brotherhood of Railway and Steamship Clerks, etc., the 
right of the company to make a reduction in the number of 
messengers on trains between Clarksdale and Yazoo City, Miss., 
was contested. On March 14, 1922, the company abolished one 
run and so arranged the schedules that three messengers were 
able to handle the same trains as four had handled before. 
The employees requested that the runs be re-established with the 
four messengers and that the three messengers who had been 
assigned to these runs be paid a salary commensurate with the 
number of increased hours they had been compelled to work. 
As the evidence did not indicate that the reduction in crews and 
increase in mileage was made for the purpose of offsetting the 
rules of the agreement, the Labor Board denied the claim of the 
employees.—Decision No. 1338. 


Trainmen and Conductors Required to 
Operate Air Dump Cars 


The Order of Railway Conductors and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen protested against the action of the North- 
western Pacific in requiring trainmen to operate “Lidgerwoods,” 
Jordan spreaders or air dump cars. In drawing up the agree- 
ment with its employees the railway agreed to relieve trainmen 
from the physical operation of Hart convertible and similar types 
of work cars which are dumped by means of a ratchet operated 
by a man at the end of the car. Air dump cars require merely 
the manipulation of a valve located on the end of the car te dump 
the car and return it to the normal position after dumping. 
It has been the practice for trainmen to operate these valves, 
while maintenance of way employees were assigned to the 
operation of such cars as required physical effort. The Labor 
Board decided that the service required was not unduly burden- 
some and that it was reasonable to call upon trainmen to operate 
the valves on air dump cars.—Decision No. 1326. 


Proof of Authority for Representation Required 


On April 18, 1922, the chief executive of the United Brother- 
hood of Maintenance of Way Employees and Railway Shop 
Laborers claimed, before the Labor Board, that the organization 
represented a majority of the maintenance of way employees and 
railway shop laborers on the Wabash, Chester & Western. The 
railway contended that there was no controversy between it and 
its employees; that on that railroad there was no organization 
of the employees referred to and that the complainant organi- 
zation did not represent anyone on that road; and it refused to 
dea! with them. The Labor Board decided that the road should 
arrange to hold a conference with the representatives of the 
maintenance of way organization; and if they can produce evi- 
dence that the employees on this road have designated that 
organization to represent them, negotiations shall be conducted 
in an effort to agree upon rules and working conditions covering 
the employees involved.—Decision No. 1357, 
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Engine Watchmen Entitled to Meal Period 


The Gulf Coast Lines employ three engine watchmen at Anchor- 
age, La., each of which is assigned to work 8 hours a day, ex- 
clusive of the meal period, which makes a’ spread of 8 hr. and 20 
min., from the time they report for duty until they are released. 
The employees contended that these men should be allowed 20 
min., or more for a meal period without deduction in pay since 
they did not leave the premises of the road for lunch, nor neglect 
any of their duties; there was sufficient time in which to eat 
while waiting for steam or for an engine to fill with water or 
oil. They contended further that’ the carrier has no right to 
hold them on duty an extra 20 min., without extra compensation. 
The carrier contended that it was within its rights by arranging 
the shifts in this manner and requiring a 20-min. overlap. The 
Labor Board decided that in accordance with section a-2, Article 
V, of Decision No. 501, the employees should be granted a 
meal period not to exceed 20 min., without any deduction in pay 
and without being required to lap shifts or make up this time. 
Decision No. 1345. . 


Extended Leave of Absence Sustained 


A bridge and building foreman on the Chicago, Indianapolis & 
Louisville was granted two months’ leave of absence to serve as 
general chairman cf the United Brotherhood of Maintenance of 
Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers. At the end of 
this period he decided to retain this position permanently and the 
railway demoted him to carpenter, contending that an employee 
in a supervisory capacity should not act as general chairman 
representing the employees. He was further notified that if he 
expected to remain in the service of the carrier as a carpenter, 
he would have to work enough time to keep his name on the 
payroll. The employees appealed to the Labor Board, which 
decided that it has been a recognized and time-honored practice 
with practically all carriers having working agreements with 
their employees to grant leaves of absence (ofttimes indefinite 
with full retention of seniority rights) to general chairmen 
representing large groups of employees in order that they might 
perform the duties incumbent upon that position. The Labor 
Board decided that the carrier was not justified in refusing this 
man further leave and free transportation and that he should be 
restored to the seniority roster in accordance with his standing 
prior to his demotion—Decision No. 1342. 


Selection of Employee Representation 


In accordance with Decision No. 119, the Pere Marquette 
entered into negotiations with a committee representing the United 
Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America which was 
recognized by the carrier as the duly recognized representatives 
of the workmen in the bridge and building department. In 
these conferences certain working rules and agreements were 
agreed upon, while certain others were not agreed upon and 
were submitted to the Labor Board for decision. Later the road 
entered into negotiations with the United Brotherhood of Mainte- 
nance of Way Employees and Railway Shop Laborers, in the 
course of which a disagreement arose regarding the scope of the 
rules so negotiated. The Maintenance of Way Brotherhood con- 
tended that it represented all employees in the maintenance of 
way department, while the carrier took the position that the bridge 
and building employees were represented by another committee 
and should therefore be eliminated from the scope of the rules 
under consideration. Later the carrier placed in effect the pro- 
visions of Decision No. 501 for all employees referred to therein, 
including those of the bridge and building department in lieu of 
the rules agreed upon in the conference with the committee of 
the United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
Representatives of the employees took the position that the road 
should not have applied Decision No. 501 to the employees in the 
bridge and building department in lieu of the rules that had been 
agreed upon. In its opinion the Labor Board took the position 
that it will not decide questions as to the jurisdiction of organiza- 
tions nor as to representation of employees. It sustained the 
carrier in the application of Decision No. 501 to the employees 
of the bridge and building department and stated that the in- 
clusion of these employees shall not preclude them from select- 
ing representatives of their own choosing.—Decision No. 1358. 
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New General Manager for 
the Great Eastern of England 


S. A. Parnwell, assistant general manager of the Great Eastern 
of England, has been appointed general manager succeeding Sir 
Henry Thornton, K. B. E., who has ,gone to Canada to take up 
his new duties as president of the Canadian National Railways. 
Mr. Parnwell entered railway service as a surveyor for the 
Great Northern Railway (England) and in January, 1909, was 
appointed land agent of the Great Eastern. When Sir Henry 
Thornton became general manager, Mr. Parnwell was named as 
one of a committee to draw up a new plan for the organization 
of the company. When the new organization was put into effect 
Mr. Parnwell was appointed assistant to the general manager. 
In 1916 he became secretary and comptroller. During the war 
when Sir Henry Thornton’s military duties kept him from his 
post with the Great Eastern, Mr, Parnwell served as acting 
general manager. At the end of hostilities he was appointed 
assistant general manager. 


British Firms Secure South 
African Electrification Contracts 


A number of British firms have secured the contracts for the 
railway electrification in Natal, South Africa. The total expen- 
diture involved is placed at £4,500,000. Among the firms partici- 
pating are: Metropolitan-Vickers Electrical Co., Ltd.; C. A. Par- 
sons & Company, Ltd.; Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd.; British Thom- 
son-Houston Co., Ltd.; Telegraph Manufacturing Company; A. 
Reyrolle & Company, Ltd.; South African General Electric Com- 
pany. For the automatic telephone exchange equipment contracts 
aggregating £100,000 have been awarded to Messrs. Siemens 
Brothers & Company, Ltd., of Woolwich, England. 

The contracts placed with the Metropolitan-Vickers Company 
include seventy-eight 3,000-volt, direct-current electric locomotives, 
according to the Times (London) Trade Supplement for No- 
vember 25, 1922. The electrical equipment for the locomotives 
will be built at the Sheffield works of the Vickers Company. The 
section of railway to be electrified extends from Glencoe to Pie- 
termaritzburg, a distance of about 200 miles. The new locomo- 
tives are expected to be capable of making a round trip from 
Ladysmith to Pietermaritzburg once every twenty-four hours for 
six days a week, the distance being 129 miles each way. 
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Georges Clemenceau at New Haven—Yale Students Cheering 
for Him 


Locomotives 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL RaiLways are inquiring for about 
65 locomotives. 


Tue Lake TERMINAL has ordered two 8-wheel switching loco- 
motives from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Union Pactiric has ordered one 12-ft. cut rotary snow 
plow from the American Locomotive Company. 


Tue LoutsiANA CENTRAL LuMBER CoMPANY has ordered one 
Prairie type locomotive from the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Norton. GriFFITH Ltp., Ceara, Brazil, have ordered 2, 4-wheel 
switching locomotives and 2 Consolidation type locomotives from 
the Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


Tue Georcia NorRTHERN has ordered one 4-6-0 type locomo- 
tive from the American Locomotive Company. This locomotive 
will have 19 by 26 in. cylinders and a total weight in working 
order of 143,000 Ib. 


Tue .DEtRoIT TERMINAL has ordered 2, 8-wheel switching 
locomotives from the American Locomotive Company. These 
locomotives will have 25 by 30 in. cylinders and a total weight 
in working order of 240,000 Ib. 


THE MINNEAPOLIS, ST. Paut & SAuLT Ste. Marte has ordered 
5 Pacific type locomotives from the American Locomotive Com- 
pany. These locomotives will have 25 by 26 in. cylinders and a 
total weight in working order of 269,000 Ib. 


THe Union Ort Company, Oleun, Cal., has ordered one 
4-wheel switching locomotive from the American Locomotive 
Company. This locomotive will have 16 by 24 in. cylinders and 
a total weight in working order of 99,000 Ib. 


THe Warren Pire & Founpry Company, Phillipsburg, N. J., 
has ordered one 4-wheel switching locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 16 by 24 in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 99,000 Ib. 


Tue LeHIGH PorTLAND CEMENT Company, Allentown, Pa., has 
ordered one 4-wheel switching locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 14 by 22 in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 79,000 Ib. 


Tue RiversipeE PorTLAND CEMENT Company, Riverside, Cal., 
has ordered one 0-6-0 switching locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 18 by 24 in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 128,000 Ib. 


Tue Essex TERMINAL Rattway, Walkerville, Ont., Canada, 
has ordered one 6-wheel switching locomotive from the Ameri- 
can Locomotive Company. This locomotive will have 20 in. by 26 
in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 145,000 
Ibs. 


Tue INSPECTORIA FEDERAL DAS EstraDAs For: E. F. CENTRAL 
po Prauny (Brazit) has ordered one 6-wheel switching locomo- 
tive and one consolidation type locomotive from the American 
Locomotive Company. The switching locomotive will have 13 by 
18 in. cylinders and a total weight in working order of 70,000 Ib., 
and the consolidation type will have 17 by 22 in. cylinders and a 
total weight in working order of 90,000 Ib. 


Tue Denver & Rio GRANDE WESTERN has ordered 10 Mountain 
type and 15 Mallet type locomotives from the American Locomo- 
tive Company. The Mountain type will have 28 by 30 in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 377,000 Ib. Of 
the Mallet type, 10 locomotives will have 25 and 39 by 32 in. 
cylinders and a total weight in working order of 531,000 lb. and 
five locomotives will have a total weight in working order of 
230,000 Ib. 
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December 9, 1922 


Freight Cars 


THe GREAT NorTHERN is in the market for 500, 75-ton steel 
ort cars. 


Tue St. Louis, Troy & Eastern is inquiring for 300 flat cars 
of 50 tons’ capacity, also for 100 gondola cars. 


THE TEXAS Company, reported in the Railway Age of October 
21 as inquiring for 100 tank cars, has ordered this equipment 
from the General American Tank Car Corporation. 


Tue CANADIAN NatTIonaL Raitways will ask for bids soon 
for 100 general service coal cars, 100, 40-ton freight refrigerator 
cars, 100 ballast cars, 800 automobile cars and 2,000 box cars of 
40 tons’ capacity. 


THe Union Paciric is asking for bids on 5,000 refrigerator 
cars. These cars are for the Pacific Fruit Express. The plans 
also include the construction of 300, 50-ft., refrigerator cars 
equipped for passenger train service. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of De- 
cember 2 as asking for prices on 5,000 cars, is now inquiring for 
1,700 cars additional, as follows: 1,150, 50-ton, drop-bottom gon- 
dola cars; 50, 50-ton tight-bottom gondola cars, and 500, 40-ton 
logging cars, 


Tue Cuicaco, MILwAuKEE & St. Paut has ordered 1,000 gon- 
dola cars from the Pullman Company and 1,000 from the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Company. This is additional to the orders 
placed by this company for 5,500 cars, as reported in the Railway 
Age of December 2. 


Tue NorTHERN Paciric, reported in the Railway Age of Oc- 
tober 28 as inquiring for 3,000 box cars, has ordered 1,000 of 
these cars from the American Car & Foundry Co., 1,000 from the 
General American Car Company, and 1,000 from the Western 
Steel Car & Foundry Company. 


Tue St. Louis SOUTHWESTERN, reported in the Railway Age 
of November 4 as inquiring for 1,200 cars, has ordered 500 box 
cars from the American Car & Foundry Company, 500 automo- 
bile cars from the Mt. Vernon Car Company and 200 convertible 
cars from the Rogers Ballast Car Company. 


Tue Union TANK Car CompPANy, reported in the Railway 
Age of November 11 as inquiring for from 500 to 2,000 tank 
cars of 10,000 gal. capacity, has ordered 1,000 from the Standard 
Steel Car Company, 1,000 from the American Car & Foundry 
Company, 500 from the General American Tank Car Corporation 
and 500 from the Cambria Steel Company. 


Passenger Cars 


THe Mexican Post Orrice DEPARTMENT is inquiring for 30, 
40-ft. steel mail cars. 


THe CANADIAN NATIONAL Raitways will, ask for bids soon 
for 100 steel sleeping cars. 


Tue SouTHERN PaciFic contemplates coming in the market 
soon for about 140 passenger train cars. 


Tue New York CENTRAL, reported in the Railway Age of 
November 11 as inquiring for 72 cars for passenger service, has 
ordered 35, 70-ft. steel coaches with 4-wheel trucks from the 
Pullman Company; 5, 70-ft. combination passenger and baggage 
cars from the Pressed Steel Car Company and 10 multiple unit 
steel passenger motor cars for suburban service from the Standard 
Steel Car Company, all for use on the New York Central. An 
order has also been placed for 10, 60 ft. 6 in. steel baggage cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Company for use on the 
Michigan Central. 


Machinery and Tools 


Tue New York CENTRAL is inquiring for a 6-ft. radial drill. 


Tue SouTHERN Paciric has ordered a piston-rod grinder, a 
lathe and a quartering machine from the Niles-Bement-Pond Com- 
pany. 
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The Power Specialty Company, New York City, has opened 
new branch offices in Detroit, Mich., in the Dime Savings 
Bank building, in charge of L. Lanyi, and in Boulder, Colo., 
at 2324 Fourteenth street, in charge of R. B. Nutting, who was 
formerly Chicago district manager. 


Ray G. White, formerly Chicago branch manager of B. M. 
Jones & Co., Inc., has recently been appointed eastern rail- 
road sales agent for the McInnes Steel Company, Ltd., Corry, 
Pa., manufacturers of hammered crucible tool steels. Mr. 
White has opened a temporary office at 56 Murray street, 
New York City. 


W. D. Hudson, formerly principal assistant engineer of 
C. E. Smith & Co., has resigned to become associated in the 
capacity of transportation engineer with Harland Bartholo- 
mew, city plan engineer, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Hudson will 
handle railroad and waterway transportation, also grade cross- 
ing elimination problems. 


The General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y., has 
set aside a fund of $400,000, the income from which will be 
available for encouraging and rewarding service in the electri- 
cal field by giving prizes to its employees. As an expression 
of appreciation to Charles A. Coffin, who retired in May 1922 
from the active leadership of the General Electric Company, 
the board of directors named it the Charles A. Coffin Founda- 
tion. 


E. D. Lynch, of the railway department, Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been transferred to the New Haven, Conn., office, to fill 
the vacancy made by J. P. Alexander’s removal to the Boston, 
Mass., office. R. W. Everson, sales manager of the Mexican 
branch of the Westinghouse Electric International Company, 
has been appointed district manager of the Atlanta, Ga., office 
of the Westinghouse Lamp Company, to succeed Julien Bin- 
ford, Jr., resigned. A. G. Crocker has been appointed special 
power representative in the Detroit, Mich., office of the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company. 


A. C. Scherer has been appointed assistant to C. W. Gen- 
net, Jr., in the supervision of the rail and track appliances 
department of Robert W. Hunt & Company, Chicago. Mr. 
Scherer graduated from the University of Wisconsin in 1909, 
and immediately entered the employ of Robert W. Hunt & 
Company, since which time he has served consecutively as 
chief inspector at the Monterey (Mexico) Steel works, and 
at the Lackawanna Steel Company’s plant, and in charge of 
the physical laboratory at Chicago, which position he held 
at the time of his recent promotion. He served as a lieutenant 
in the ordnance department of the United States Army during 
the war. 


Lorenzo C. Dilks has resigned as vice-president of the 
George A. Fuller Company, New York, to become vice-presi- 
dent of Starrett Brothers, Inc., New York City. Mr. Dilks’ 
office will be in Chicago. Starrett Brothers, Inc., is a new 
corporation, formed to carry on the business of building 
construction by Paul Starrett, formerly president of the 
George A. Fuller Company, Colonel W. A. Starrett, formerly 
vice-president of the George A. Fuller Company, prior to 
that chairman of the construction division of the War Indus- 
tries Board and who was also with Starrett & Van. Vleck, 
architects; Ralph Starrett, formerly of the Thompson- 
Starrett Company, Andrew J. Eken, formerly vice-president 
of the George A. Fuller Company, and Lorenzo C. Dilks. 


Daniel M. Brady Honored 


The directors of the Brady Brass Company, New York, 
tendered a luncheon at the India House, New York, on Decem- 
ber 6, in honor of their president, Daniel M. Brady. The dinner 
was given in recognition of the fact that he has just completed 
a half century of service in the railway industry and two score 
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years in the metal trade. There were a large number of guests, 
all business friends of Mr. Brady. Hon. Morgan J. O’Brien 
presided as toastmaster and addresses were made by Henry A. 
Bishop of Bridgeport, Conn.; John F. Fowles, vice-president of 
W. R. Grace & Co., and C. S. Trench, editor of the American 
Metal Market. Mr. Bishop made a presentation speech, Mr. 
3rady being the recipient of a gold watch, suitably engraved 
for the occasion, from the stockholders of the company. 


Obituary 


J. J. McCarthy, treasurer and chairman of the board of 
directors of the Chicago-Cleveland Car Roofing Company, 
Chicago, whose death in Chitago from pneumonia on 
November 25 was re- 
ported in the Railway 
Age of December 2, 
was born at Burlington, 
Vt., on April 8, 1842, 
and moved to Chicago 
with his parents in 
1845. His first railway 
experience was ac- 
quired with the Chicago 
& North Western in 
1855. He was engaged 
in the banking business 
from 1856 to 1881 in 
Chicago, being asso- 
ciated with the Tinke- 
ham Banking Company, 
George C. Smith & 
Company and the Bank 
of Montreal, consecu- 
tively. During the Civil 
War he was in the 
service of the Army of 
the Potomac in the Quartermaster’s Corps, being stationed 
at Harper’s Ferry. In 1881, he organized the Chicago Car 
Roofing Company, which later became the Chicago-Cleveland 
Car Roofing Company. At the time of the Chicago fire, when 
the currency of the banks of that city could not be reached 
because of the fire, Mr. McCarthy went to New York and 
secured the first currency that was put into circulation im- 
mediately following the fire. Mr. McCarthy was said to be 
one of the two oldest residents of Chicago. 





J. J. McCarthy 


Trade Publications 


Locomotive STARTER.—A booklet describing and illustrating the 
Street locomotive starter has recently been issued by Clement F. 
Street, Greenwich, Conn. Photographs and drawings are included 
showing the locomotive starter as applied to the trailer axle, and 
also diagrams showing the increase in starting tractive force 
obtained by the application of the starter to various types of 
locomotives. 


TRUCKING CoMPANIES which do business at railroad freight sta- 
tions in Manhattan, New York City, number more than 150, and the 
problem of general store-door delivery continues perplexing. As 
indicating the magnitude of the business to be dealt with, W. H. 
Connell, assistant manager of the traffic bureau of the Mer- 
chants’ Association, gives the following data: “During August 
the American Railway Express Company made 2,626,000 calls 
to pick up outbound shipments from Manhattan, Bronx, 
Jersey City and Brooklyn. During this period that carrier 
made 857,000 calls delivering inbound shipments, or a total 
of 3,483,000 calls. Of this total 85 per cent of the pick-ups 
and delivery calls was made on Manhattan Island. Vehicles 
used numbered 786, of which 412 were engaged in pick-up 
service for outbound shipments and 376 for deliveries. The 
pick-up wagons made 237 calls per vehicle per day. The 
average calls per vehicle in delivering inbound shipments 
were 2,280 or 84.4 calls per vehicle per day. It is 
reasonable to assume that no trucking concern in New York 
city is making 84 calls per vehicle per day on either inbound 
or outbound freight shipments.” 
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3ALTIMORE & OuHI0.—This company has placed a contract with 
Seaboard Construction Company, of Philadelphia, Pa., covering 
the erection of new spans required to provide additional water- 
way at its bridge crossing Grand Calumet river, Gary, Ind. 
The additional opening supplements a 14-ft. arch built in 1908. 
The new spans are of the deck plate girder type, double-track, 
solid floor, 78 ft. and 25 ft. long, respectively. 


CANADIAN Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Sidney E. Junkins Company of Winnipeg and Vancouver for 
the construction of an ocean pier, 330 ft. by 850 ft., at Vancouver, 
B. C., at an approximate cost of $2,000,000.. The work is to be 
completed by September 30, 1923. 


Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy.—This company will build a 
second main track for six miles between Sorento, Ill., and Ayres, 
at a cost of approximately $200,000. 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LouIsvILLE.—This company will con- 
struct a one-story frame shop 45 ft. by 200 ft., at Lafayette, Ind, 
to cost approximately $8,000, to replace one recently destroyed by 
fire, 


Cuicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LovuIsvILLE.—This company has 
awarded a contract to the Ogle Construction Company, Chicago, 
for the rebuilding of a coaling station of 300 tons’ capacity at 
South Hammond, Ind., to replace one which was recently de- 
stroyed by fire. 


ILLINoIs CENTRAL.—This company will construct a spur track 
3 mi. long from the main line at Elkville, Ill, to the mine of 
the Black Servant Coal Company, at an estimated cost of $50,000. 
The work will be commenced at once by company forces. 


Missouri Paciric.—This company has awarded a contract to 
the Herman & McCain Construction Company, Little Rock, Ark., 
for the construction of a passenger station at Harrisburg, Ark. 
The building will be 24 ft. by 71 ft., and will be of brick with 
slate roof. 


Paciric SOUTHWESTERN.—This company has been granted per- 
mission by the Railroad Commission of California to construct . 
a standard gage line from Lompoc, Cal., to White Hall, a dis- 
tance of approximately four miles. 


WISCONSIN SOUTHERN.—This company, which was organized 
‘recently, has completed surveys for a line from Madison, Wis., 
to Calumetville, and plans to begin grading and track laying in 
March, 1923. The road will eventually extend from Madison to 
Manitowoc and other lake Michigan points, a distance of 164 
miles. The project is expected to cost approximately $2,600,000. 
C. D. Smith, of Fond du Lac, Wis., is president of the road. 














Kadel & Herbert 


Irish Regular Army Railway Patrol Between Cork and 
Mallow 
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BurraLo & SUSQUEHANNA.—Special Dividend—This company 
has declared a special dividend of $10 a share in addition to the 
regular quarterly dividend of 134 per cent on the common stock, 
also the regular semi-annual dividend of 2 per cent on the pre- 
ferred stock. The dividends will be paid December 30 and dis- 
tributed to holders of record December 15. 


Cu1caco, TERRE Haute & SOUTHEASTERN.—Authorized to 
Issue Bonds—This company has been authorized by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission to issue $713,000 of 5 per cent 
first and refunding mortgage gold bonds to be delivered to the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul for the payment of certain obli- 
gations of the company and for the payment by the Chicago, 
Milwaukee & St. Paul for additions, betterments and extensions 
to the property of the C. T. H.& S. E. The Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul was also authorized to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of these bonds. 


CINCINNATI, INDIANAPOLIS & WESTERN.—Equipment Trust Cer- 
tificates Authorized—The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company to assume obligation and liability in 
respect of $300,000 of equipment trust certificates. 


Detroit, ToLtEpo & IRoNtoN.—Reserves Decision on Lease — 
Justice E. J. Gavegan in special term of the Supreme Court of 
New York on Tuesday reserved decision in the application of 
Leon Tanenbaum, representing minority stockholders in the 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton Railroad, for an examination prior to 
the trial of a suit against Henry Ford to restrain the company 
from executing a lease for 75 years to the Detroit & Ironton 
Railroad. This latter company was organized under the laws of 
Delaware by Henry and Edsel Ford, who own almost the entire 
stock. The complainant, who alleges that he invested $10,000 in the 
old company, charges that the lease to Ford interests would deprive 
the minority stockholders from sharing in any of the profits that 
might be derived from the lease. 


ErtE.—Cash on Hand $6,000,000.—President F. D. Underwood 
has denied reports of an impending receivership, stating that the 
company has cash in hand of about $6,000,000 and bills due 
January 1, 1923, amount to $2,737,411. 





Minneaporis & St. Louis.—New Director——E. E. Nash, vice- 
president in charge of operation and maintenance of this road, 
with headquarters at Minneapolis, Minn., has been elected a 
director. 


MINNEAPOLIS, ST. PAUL & SAULT STE. Marie.—Dividends De- 
clared—The directors have declared a dividend of $2 on both 
the preferred and common stock from the accumulated surplus 
of 1909 to 1919, inclusive, payable December 28 to stock of record 
December 15. The same dividend was declared by the Soo Line 
in March out of accumulated surplus. The preferred stockholders, 
however, took the matter into court, claiming that it was illegal 
to pay anything on the common until the full amount for the 
year had been paid on the preferred. The lower court upheld 
the company, but the case was appealed and is still in litigation. 


Missouri, Kansas & Texas.—Sale Again Postponed—The 
sale of the properties of this railroad has again been postponed 
to December 13, 14 and 15. 


MissourI-KANSAS-TEXAS.—Reorganization Plan Approved.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission on December 4 issued an 
order approving the principal features of the reorganization plan 
by which the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad is to take over 
the properties of the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and authorizing 
the issuance of the securities in accordance with the plan. The 
commission issued a certificate that the public convenience and 
necessity require the acquisition of 19 lines of the system and 
authorized the purchase of the stock of the companies, also the 
acquisition and operation under trackage agreements of 5 lines 
and terminal companies. Authority was also given for the ac- 
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quisition of control of the property leased by the Booneville 
Railroad Bridge Company to the Missouri, Kansas & Texas and 
by the Oklahoma Belt to Charles E. Schaff as receiver for 
that company, but action was deferred on the request for authority 
to acquire that property or the properties of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Terminal Company of St. Louis. Authority was given 
for the issue of $52,942,752 of prior lien mortgage gold bonds, 
series A, $27,236,000 of prior lien bonds, series B, $29,121,347 
of prior lien bonds, series C, of which $6,500,000 are to be 
pledged with the director general of railroads, and $57,500,000 of 
convertible adjustment mortgage gold bonds. The company is 
also authorized to issue $30,000,000 of 7 per cent preferred stock 
and such additional amount as may be necessary to effectuate the 
conversion of the convertible bonds, also 1,000,000 shares of com- 
men stock without par value. Commissioner Eastman dissented. 


New York CENTRAL—New Director—W. P. Bliss has been 
elected a director to succeed A. T. Hardin, deceased. 


STEWARTSTOWN.—Asks Authority to Issue Stock—This company 
has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for authority 
to increase its capital stock from $100,000 to $200,000 to pay for 
some improvements and to pay off a small bond issue. 


TIONESTA VALLEY.—Asks Authority to Abandon Line.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon its line from a point near Brookston to a 
point near Nansen, Pa., 834 miles. 


Wicuita Fairs & OKLAHOMA.—AsSks Authority to Issue Securi- 
ties—The Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Railway has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for authority to issue $6,000 of 
capital stock and $109,000 of first mortgage gold bonds and the 
Wichita Falls & Oklahoma Railroad of Oklahoma has applied for 
authority to issue $7,500 of stock and $418,000 of first mortgage 
bonds. The Colorado & Southern has also applied for authority 
to purchase the stocks and bonds of the Railway company and to 
nominally issue its refunding and extension 4% per cent gold 
bonds to the amount of $542,000 and to acquire control of the 
Oklahoma company by purchase of its stock. . 


WYANDOTTE TERMINAL.—Authorized to Issue Stock—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has authorized this company to 
issue $415,000 of common stock for the purpose of. acquiring 
property formerly held under lease and additional property. 


Railroad Administration Settlements 


The United States Railroad Administration reports the follow- 
ing final settlements, and has paid out or received from the 
several roads the following amounts: 


Pittsburgh, Chartiers & Youghiogheny Railway Co............. $328,000 
ee rr erent ance ae 8 


wore Biveet UWnton . Denk: Company «i: o.00:60s00iv cena wcemenveee ete 19,000 
tragnial Union Deset Company. so. <<.c0<asece ssevesce somes ues 10,000 
Leavenworth Terminal Railway & Bridge Company paid Director 

RPUMOTEL Sox 6. oelo te oon 0 0 4.00Kn' 0d <db tweens caeuealbeasuu mower 2,500 


Tentative Valuations 


The Interstate Commerce Commission has issued tentative 
valuation reports, in which it finds the final value of property 
owned and used as follows: 


Owned Used 
Nevada County Narrow Gage............ 1916 $609,270 aneaeaseers 
CONE. TREINUINL <5 Cie 2.0 Oe 4.0) Wis wie da sierdioreees 1916 15,209,360 $17,521,976 
Akron Union Passenger Depot Company. 1916 301,713 305,763 
Mineral Point & Northern............++- 1917 Sewer » —\ Deaee 
IN Dc Ost Nato 4ciginienesaeeies er 1916 176,680 ee 
Lexington Union Station Company....... 1917 776,498 


Treasury Payments to Railroads 


Since last announcement, dated November 1, 1922, payments 
under Sections 204, 209, 210 and 212 of the Transportation Act, 
1920, as amended, have been made by the Treasury as follows: 


Section 204: 





OE | D SRGRUOAND 5.5.5.5 .0's. 0:5 ate c:0.'s gh onload be $15,235 
NS errr eee tree ere ete ke eee 729 
i Se ee ee ee ey he eae ree 22,747 
Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Company...............6+ 64,246 
he ee ON er rs errr Pree 7,551 
La Salle & Bureau County Railroad.........ccccscccssceee 13,414 
Madison Scuthern i 5,953 
Moshassuck Valley Ve 9,224 
Re Perr se ee er ee 53,741 


OUND SUNNERETINNEIN. 55:65 0's asin 56.6 00 Wie be TRU ee bk a ee 48,632 
WEINOONINTE ("TE DHDERUET IRs So ns c.v.0s boa hc Obee c Camas pe eek eee 2,224 
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Section 209; 
Asheville & Craggy Mowmtait. 1... ccccccccccccscccccsscces 1,22 
Carolina & Tennesece Southern... ..ccccccccccccsecsccceee 4,435 
Ce Se EE NN Vek cov tec cr dete er esbeencees 15,277 
Chicago Trsme] Compemy..sccccc cecccccsccvccccccccveses 16,813 
Chicago Warehouse & Terminal Company...........0.-++0- 46,806 
Cincinnati, Indianapolis & Western..........00eceeeeeeees 282,081 
Ce POR oo cvrene ds benevad canedeceonene bean i5,828 
i ie, i es ait edins cube robe (ee@beepeuekweges 37,549 
EEE FOOTE PEP Pere Pere Cry 70,167 
eee TOT er ree TT eee TT 152 
Georgia, Florida & Alabama......... J ham ae aaa tae 15,450 
NS OO Tee re ere 160,970 
NS ETT Pret rt Core CL re 375 
Ee ia. Aon ceeen Ween o2'SeRKURRERE ONDE €o 2,924 
rn i Cn Cio Ce. andi kdveeterarenrereees. aes $2,718 
oe owen ed ckekewue Sede e eee ete sts 2,202 
ee NS no abd ow ose bel oe eA Pane aN Rene 45,867 
 . . ) oi ke amid aaa Ch siete ne mawaee aire eat 11,008 
De ee  petcckdevadies Orr ty eee ee eee 0 
GEE GEN cee cerca nedservencetcpecns. Oretchwene cen se0ee 0 
NE <8 beck ees BAEAC ads 1000844 R WS Ee ER RE CEONS Eee $1,055,542 


Total payments to November 30, 1922 
(a) Under Section 204, as amended by 
212 for reimbursement of deficits 
federal control: 


Section 
during 


(1) Final payments, including partial pay- 
ments previously made..........++e00% $4,142,914 
(2) Partial payments to carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payment has not 
been received by the Treasury from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission...... 1,079,502 
Total payments a/c reimbursement of deficits $5,222,416 


(b) Under Section 209, as amended by Section 
212 for guaranty in respect to railway oper- 
ating income for first six months after federal 
control: 
(1) Final payments, including advances and 
partial payments previously made..... $111,245,534 
(2) Advances te carriers as to which a cer- 
tificate for final payments has not been 
received by the Treasury from the In- 


terstate Commerce Commission........ 212,965,672 
(3) Partial payments te carriers as to which 
a certificate for final payment has not 
been received, as stated above......... 126,494,722 
Total payments account of said guaranty... 450,705,928 


(c) Under. Section 210 fer loans from the revolving fund 


of $300,000,000 therein prov Io a “sve ba. cocks a tee ap anand 317,886,667 
RD | xéu wuigbe éRswk Os Os oe ch bio dene enieanes $773,815,011 
Repayments of loans have been made to the amount of $99,339,985, 


Dividends Declared 


Vreferred, 114 
December 15 


Bangor & Aro stook, 
1 to holders cf 
Beech Creek 
December 15. 
Buffalo & Susquehanna.—Common, 13; per cent, quarterly: 
(special), $10; preferred, 2 per cent, semi-annually: all payable 
3Q to holders of voting trust certificates of record December 15. 
Fonda, Johnstown & Gloversville.—Preferred, 1% per 
payable December 15 te holders of record December 5. 
Illinois Central Leased Lines.—2 per cent, semi-annually; payable January 
lL to holders of record December 11. 
Lackawanna of New Jersey.—1 per 
to holders of record December 6. 
Lehigh Valley.—Common, $0.87! 
both payable January 2 to holders of record December 9. 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie.—Preferred and 
payable December 28 to helders of record December 15, 
Morris & Essex.—4%4_ per semi-annually; payable 
holders of record December 9%. 
New York & Harlem.—Commoen and preferred, $2.50; 
to holders of record December 15. 
New York, Lackawanna & Western. 
to holders of record December 14. 
New York, Philadelphia & Norfolk.— $3, 
of record December 15. 
Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago 
quarterly; payable January 2 te holders of record December 9, 
Pittsburgh, McKeesport & Youghiogheny.—$1.50, semi-annually; 
Tanvary 2? to holders of recerd December 15. 
Rensselaer & Saratoga.—$4, semi-annually; 
of record December 14. 


per cent, quarterly; payable January 
recore 
50 cents, quarterly; payable January 2 to holders of record 
common 
December 


cent, quarterly; 


cent, quarterly; payable January 2 


quarterly; preferred, $1.25, quarterly; 
common, $2; 
cent, January 1 to 
> 


payable January 2 


$1.25, quarterly; payable January 2 
payable December 31 to holders 
Common and preferred, 134 per cent, 
payable 


payable January 2 to holders 


Rochester & Syracuse.—Preferred, $1, quarterly; payable December 15 
to holders of record December 2, 
Valley Railroad.—2'% per cent, semi-annually; payable January 2. to 


holders of record December 16. 


Trend cf Railway Stock and Bond Prices 


Last 
Year 


Last 
Dec. 5 Week 


Average price of 20 representative rail- 


ES en ee eared aa be 64.53 64.53 60.28 
Average price of 20 representative rail- 
ee EE asvhehs babspuctaceaeeias 85.19 84.44 81.88 
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Executive 


W. C. Ramsay has been appointed assistant to the presiden: 
of the Oklahoma, New Mexico & Pacific and general manage: 
of the St. Louis & Hannibal, with headquarters at Hannibal, 
Missouri. 


P. J. Neff, division engineer of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at Ft. Worth, Tex., has been appointed 
assistant to the president of the International-Great Northern, 
with headquarters at Houston, Tex. 


Robert P. Jones, whose appointment as assistant to vice- 
president-accounting of the Seaboard Air Line with head- 
quarters at Baltimore, Md., was announced in the Railway 
Age of November 1], 
page 917, was born on 


April 20, 1892, at Nor- 
folk, Va. He attended 
grammar school and 
business .college and 


entered railway service 
in 1907 as an office boy 
in the engineering de- 


partment of the Vir- 
ginian Railway. In 1909 
and 1910 he was em- 


ployed by the Southern 
Railway successively as 
collector, baggage- 
master, freight receiver 
and assistant cashier at 
Norfolk and Ports- 
mouth, Va. In 1910 he 
entered the service of 
the Seaboard Air Line 
and served successively 
in a number of various 
capacities, among which were assistant general bookkeeper, 
special accountant, principal assistant to the corporate comp- 
troller (during federal control) and assistant general auditor, 
which last named position he assumed on March 1, 1920, and 
which he held until the time of his recent appointment as 
assistant to the vice-president. From September, 1917, to 
January, 1919, Mr. Jones was employed as cost accountant 
in the Ordnance Department, serving in the capacity of as- 
sistant supervisor and supervisor and during the latter part 
of his period he was in charge of the Pittsburgh district cost 
accounting branch. 





R. P. Jones 


Operating 


I. P. DeWitt has been appointed superintendent of 
Middletown & Unionville with headquarters at 


a & 


the 
Middletow n, 


J. W. Leyden has been promoted to trainmaster of the 
Chicago & North Western, with headquarters at Madison, 
Wis., succeeding L. Jutton, resigned to other 
business. 


engage in 


J. L. Kendall, superintendent of the Memphis division of 
the Missouri Pacific, with headquarters at Wynne, Ark., has 
been transferred to the Missouri division, with headquarters 
at Poplar Bluff, Mo., and A, A. Miller, superintendent of the 
Missouri division, has been transferred to the Memphis 
division. 


J. C. Goodfellow, terminal trainmaster of the Southern 
Pacific with headquarters at Los Angeles, Cal., has been 
transferred to the Tucson division, with headquarters at 
Yuma, Ariz. J. J. Sullivan, trainmaster of the Tucson division, 
has been transferred to terminal trainmaster at Los Angeles, 
succeeding Mr. Goodfellow. 














December 9, 1922 


W. R. Davidson, general superintendent of Western lines 
of the Grand Trunk, with headquarters at Chicago, has been 
transferred to the Eastern lines, with headquarters at Mont- 
real, Que., succeeding R. H. Fish, who has been transferred 
to the Ontario lines, with headquarters at Toronto, Ont. 
Mr. Fish succeeds C. G. Bowker, whose promotion to operat- 
ing manager of Lines East of the Detroit and St. Clair rivers 
was reported in the Railway Age of October 21, page 775. 
J. A. Clancey, superintendent of transportation at Chicago, 
has been transferred with the entire operating department of 
the Western lines in the United States to Detroit, Mich. 


L. B. Allen, whose retirement as general manager of 
Eastern lines of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, with 
headquarters at Chicago, was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 2, entered 
railway service in 1885, 
as a messenger boy on 
the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul at Austin, 
Minn. From 1886 to 
1889 he served the same 
road as station clerk 
and clerk to the master 
car builder at Minneap- 


olis, Minn. He was 
promoted to yard clerk 
and secretary to the 


superintendent of the 
Minneapolis Transfer 
Railway in 1889 and 
held this position until 
1893, when he entered 
the transportation de- 
partment of the Great 





Northern with  head- 
L. B. Allen quarters at St. Paul, 
Minn. He was pro- 


moted to secretary to the general superintendent in 1896, 
and on November 15, 1898, was again promoted to assistant 
superintendent of the Fergus Falls division with headquarters 
at St. Cloud, Minn. He was promoted to superintendent of 
the Willmar division with headquarters at Willmar, Minn., 
on September 1, 1899, and was transferred to the Dakota 
division with headquarters at Larimore, N. D., on October 
1, 1902. A year later he was appointed superintendent of the 
Cedar Rapids division of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, 
with headquarters at Cedar Rapids, Ia., and on February 15, 
1904, he was transferred to the Illinois division, with head- 
quarters at Rock Island, Ill. On February 1, 1906, he was 
appointed superintendent of the Ottumwa division of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at Ottumwa, Ia. He was 
promoted to general superintendent of the Wyoming district, 
with headquarters at Alliance, Neb., on July 25, 1906, and 
he held this position until May 15, 1909, when he was trans- 
ferred to the Iowa district with headquarters at Burlington, Ia. 
On September 1, 1910, he was again transferred to the 
Nebraska district with headquarters at Lincoln, Neb., and on 
June 1, 1915, was promoted to assistant general manager of 
Lines East with headquarters at Chicago. He was promoted 
to general manager of Lines East on September 1, 1907, and 
held this position until his recent retirement from service. 


S. E. Miller, superintendent of transportation of the Boston 
& Maine, has been appointed superintendent of the Southern 
division, succeeding H. C, Robinson, retired. W. H. Towne, 
assistant superintendent of transportation, has been appointed 
superintendent of transportation. Mr. Robinson retires after 
52 years of service. He has served consecutively as freight 
clerk, clerk to superintendent, passenger conductor, train dis- 
patcher, chief dispatcher, assistant superintendent and super- 
intendent. Mr. Miller entered the service of the Boston & 
Maine at Beverly, Mass., in 1899 as an operator. He has 
served the company in that capacity and as ticket agent, clerk 
and inspector of freight transportation. 


H. Hulatt, manager of telegraph of the Grand Trunk, with 
headquarters at Montreal, Que., has resigned to accept an 
executive position with the Alexander Hamilton Institute. Mr. 
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Hulatt was born on February 15, 1883, in London, England, 
and entered railway service in 1907 in the stores department 
of the Canadian Northern. In March, 1908, he was appointed 
private secretary to the manager of telegraph of the Grand 
Trunk Pacific at Winnipeg, Man., and in October, 1910, was 
promoted to chief assistant in the same office. He was 
promoted to superintendent of telegraph of the lines west of 
Fort William, Ont., in January, 1913, and served in this 
capacity until October, 1915, when he was promoted to man- 
ager of telegraph at Montreal, Que., which position he held 
at the time of his recent resignation. 


H. D. Brown, whose promotion to superintendent of trans- 
portation of the Chicago, Burlington’ & Quincy, with head- 
quarters at Chicago, Ill, was reported in the Railway Age 
of December 2, was born on May 10, 1882, at Atchison, Kan. 
He entered railway service as a call boy on the. Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy at St. Joseph, Mo., on March 1, 1898. 
Shortly after, he was promoted to yard clerk and subsequently 
to chief yard clerk with the same headquarters. He was a 
freight brakeman on the St. Joseph division for a short time 
and was then employed as a clerk in the office of the train- 
master. Later he was promoted to chief clerk in the office 
of the superintendent at St. Joseph, and served in this capacity 
until his promotion to assistant chief clerk to the general 
manager with headquarters at Omaha, Neb. He was pro- 
moted to trainmaster with the same headquarters on December 
1, 1916. During the period of federal control he was a trans- 
portation inspector on the staff of the regional director of 
the Central Western region with headquarters at Chicago. 
He was promoted to transportation assistant to the regional 
director on November 1, 1919, and held this position until the 
end of federal control when he was appointed assistant super- 
intendent of the McCook division with headquarters at 
Denver, Colo. He held this position until his recent promo- 
tion to superintendent of transportation at Chicago. 


Financial, Legal and Accounting 


Henry Wolf Biklé, whose appointment as general attorney 
of the Pennsylvania was announced in the Railway Age of 
November 25, page 1023, was born at Gettysburg, Pa., on 
October 20, 1877. He 
attended Gettysburg 
College, from which in- 
stitution he received the 
degree of bachelor of 
arts in 1897 and of 
master of arts in 1900, 
In 1901 he received the 
degree of bachelor of 
laws from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 
Mr. Biklé entered the 
service of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad in 1907 
as assistant general so- 
licitor and held that 
position until July 1, 
1916, when he was 
advanced to assistant 
general counsel. This 
latter position he. held 
continuously until .the 
time of his recent pro- 
motion except that during federal control he acted as assistant, 
general solicitor of the Pennsylvania, Lines East, and as legak 
adviser to the traffic assistant for the Allegheny region, UsSae 
R. A. In addition to his connection with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Mr. Biklé has served on the faculty of the Law 
School of the University of Pennsylvania in the following 
capacities: from 1901 to 1908, lecturer in law; 1908 to 1913, 
assistant professor; and 1913 to date, professor of law. In 
this latter capacity Mr. Biklé is still serving, his courses being 
Constitutional Law and Law of Carriers. 





H. W. Biklé 


W. R. Durland has been appointed auditor of the Middle- 
town & Unionville with headquarters at Middletown, N. Y., 
succeeding I. P. DeWitt, appointed superintendent. 
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Traffic 


H. Allen, division freight agent of the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas, with headquarters at Tulsa, Okla., has been promote? 
to assistant general freight agent, with headauer' 

Louis, Mo. 


L. F. Kempner tl & , 
itt iquert h, 1] 5 bee ausierred to 
Ohio s.snoid, deceased. E. L. 

thas! »poimted general agent, with headquarters 
afguu, succeeding L.. F. Kemper. 


% ‘ 


sat 


R. C. Kerr, local freight agent of the Chicago & North 
Western at Milwaukee, Wis., has been promoted to general 
agent of the freight departrifent in the same city, succeeding 
C. Thompson, deceased. E. P. Rueter, city passenger agent 
at Milwaukee, has been promoted to general, agent of the 
passenger department with the same headquarters, also suc- 
ceeding Mr. Thompson, who served as general agent of both 
freight and passenger departments. 


Edwin N. Todd, whose appointment as freight traffic man- 
ager of the Canadian Pacific was announced in the Railway 
Age of November 18, page 965, was born at Huntingdon, Que., 
on October 17, 1879, 
and was educated at 
Huntingdon Academy 
and Montreal Business 
College. He entered 
railway service in May, 
1896, as a junior clerk 
and stenographer in the 
foreign freight depart- 
ment at Montreal. In 
1898 he was advanced 
to import clerk and 
served in that capacity 
at Montreal and at 
West St. John. In 
June, 1903, he became 
a contracting clerk in 
the office of the assist- 
ant freight traffic man- 
ager at Toronto. In 
May of the following 
year he was advanced 
to contracting freight 
agent in the foreign freight department at Toronto. He was 
promoted to assistant export and import freight agent with 
the same headquarters in May, 1905, and remained in that 
position until January, 1909, when he became export freight 
agent at Montreal. In September, 1911, he was appointed 
division freight agent at Montreal and, in September, 1915, 
was advanced to general freight agent. He was appointed 
general foreign freight agent in March, 1919, and served in 
that capacity until the time of his recent promotion to freight 
traffic manager. 





E. N. Todd 


E. M. Kain, general agent of the Erie, with headquarters at 
Buffalo, N. Y., has been appointed general freight agent, with 
the same headquarters. W. R. Dusenbark, general agent, with 
headquarters at Akron, Ohio, has had his jurisdiction extended 
over freight traffic in the Chicago region between Kent, Ohio, 
and Mansfield. A. R. Tennis, division freight agent, with 
headquarters at Marion, Ohio, has been assigned to the 
district from Mansfield, Ohio, to Kings Creek. J. H. Hackett, 
division freight agent, with headquarters at Huntington, Ind., 
has been assigned to the territory between Espyville, Ohio, 
and Saxony, Ind. E. J. Brattain, division freight agent, with 
headquarters at Dayton, Ohio, has been assigned to the 
territory between Urbana, Ohio, and Dayton. L. Enos, divi- 
sion passenger agent, with headquarters at Mansfield, Ohio, 
has been assigned to the territory between Kent, Ohio, and 
Dayton. L. B. Smith, division passenger agent, with head- 
quarters at Huntington, Ind., has been assigned to the terri- 
tory between Hammond, Ind., and Marion, Ohio. M. P. 
O’Brien, milk and live stock agent, with headquarters at 
Chicago, has been assigned to the territory between Chicago 
and Kent, Ohio, and between Marion, Ohio, and Davton 
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Mechanical 


G. T. DePue, mechanical superintendent of the Ohio region 
of the Erie, with headquarters at Youngstown, Ohio, has 
been transferred to the Chicago region, with headquarters 
at Chicago, III. 


D. Davis, assistant master mechanic of the Lehigh Valle 
with headquarters at Easton, Pa., has been promoted to 
master mechanic with headquarters at Coxton, Pa., succeed- 
ing W. B. Woolever, resigned. 


W. S. Tasker, general foreman of shops on the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe at Clovis, N. M., has been promoted to 
master mechanic of the Panhandle division, with head- 
quarters at Wellington, Kan., succeeding A. Dinan, who has 
retired on pension. 


Engineering, Maintenance of Way and Signaling 


F, G. Jonah, chief engineer of the St. Louis-San Francisco, 
with headquarters at St. Louis, Mo., has been appointed 
assistant to the president and chief engineer in charge of 
engineering, maintenance and construction, with the same 
headquarters. 


F, G. Swofford, trainmaster of the New York Central, with 
headquarters at Gibson, Lake County, Ind., has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of telegraph on the Indiana Harbor 
Belt Railway and assistant superintendent of telegraph on 
the Illinois division of the New York Central, succeeding 
W. L. Connelly, deceased. 


Special 


Edgar J. McClees, secretary of the Bureau of Information 
of Eastern Railways, has been appointed secretary in charge 
of the bureau, succeeding J. G. Walber. Mr. McClees was 
born on March 31, 1875, 
at Philadelphia, Pa., 
and attended public 
school in that state. He 
entered railway service 
on September 15, 1890, 
as telegraph operator 
and extra agent on the 
Philadelphia division of 
the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. In 1897 he was 
transferred to telegraph 
operator in the office 
of the superintendent 
at Philadelphia and in 
1904 was advanced in 
the same capacity to 
the general office of the 
company. In 1910 he 
was appointed clerk on 
wage matters in the 
office of the superinten- 
dent of telegraph, the 
superintendent of telegraph being at that time chairman of 
the general managers’ labor board. In 1912 he was assigned 
to special duties with the Conference Committee of Managers 
of Eastern Railroads and in 1914 was advanced to chief clerk 
of the Bureau of Information of Eastern Railways. In 1918 
he was appointed assistant secretary of the bureau and served 
also as chief of the wage bureau of the Eastern Region of 
the Railroad Administration. In 1921 he became secretary of 
the Bureau of Information of Eastern Railways and held 
that position until his advancement to the position of secretary 
in charge. 





E, J. McClees 


Obituary 


E. C. Arnold, general agent of the Louisville & Nashville, 
with headquarters at Cincinnati, Ohio, died on November 24. 


W. Queenan, assistant superintendent of shops of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy with headquarters at Aurora, 
Ill.. died November 28 after a short illness. 


